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PART II, 
peesatiIS discrepancy between the outer 
E%em casing of the nave and its colon- 
nades, and the identity of the 
former in many points with the 
fragmentary portion of the crypt, seems 
hitherto to have entirely escaped attention. 
The most recent tendency appears to be 
to err in date just as much the one way 
as the earlier writers did the other. Mr. 
Fergusson, in his “‘ History of Architecture,”* 
thus states the case :—‘ The bishopric was 
founded by David I., but it was not until 
after several destructions by fire that the 
present building was commenced, probably 
about the year 1240. The crypt and the whole 
of the choir belong to the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, ¢he nave to the fourteenth, 
and the tower and spire to the fifteenth.” 
So also Muir, in his ‘‘ Mainland and Island 
Characteristics,” writes :—“In Glasgow Cathe- 
dral—famous from its entireness and the 
almost unrivalled grandeur of its crypt— 
the work in the choir, Lady chapel, and 
great crypt, is, with some slight exceptions, 
First Pointed, but generally late in the style, 
Second Pointed in the nave, chapter-house, 
lateral crypts, and other portions of the build- 
ing, though in many or most of the details ex- 
hibiting a remarkable following of the earlier 
type.” We cannot enter any further into the 
question here, but must leave the criteria 
just mentioned to speak for themselves. 
Apropos of Blackader’s aisle Mr. Mac- 
george makes a curious mistake, stating that 
it is supposed to have been erected sot 
later than the middle of the fourteenth 
century, so claiming the inscription relative 
to its dedication to be “a very early 
* Vol. ii. p. 208. 
VOL. Il. 


example of Scottish vernacular."* By 
whom the supposition has been made we 
are not informed, but there can be no 
doubt this crypt was erected by Blackader, 
as appears by his coat armorial on the but- 
tresses, as the substructure for an extension 
of the south transept. But Blackader’s 
episcopate and archiepiscopate only cover the 
period from 1484 to 1508, so that the crypt 
must have been built towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, in all probability sub- 
sequent to, and as the result of, the erection 
of the see into an archbishopric, a material 
difference in point of time for Mr. Mac- 
george’s argument. Our author strongly 
advocates the designation of this crypt from 
its dedication instead of the more popular 
name now in use as derived from its osten- 
sible builder. This alteration he endeavours 
to support by another of these wild con- 
jectures which mar to such an extent the 
value of the book under review. That after 
the lapse, and we may add the neglect, 
of a thousand years, it should have been 
reserved for the very close of the fifteenth 
century not only to dedicate a crypt to 
Fregus or Fergus, but also to found a south 
transept on what was “no doubt supposed 
to be the very spot of his interment,” is a sup- 
position for which no evidence, so far as we 
are aware, is forthcoming save that of mere 
assumption. As to the name, the point is not 
very material, and in these modern days, far 
from being “ obviously improper,” the one 
designation is just as true and as expressive 
as the other; but it may interest Mr. Mac- 
george to learn that the ndme which he 
advocates was really applied to the crypt in 
question during the seventeenth century. 
In the (unpublished) Minutes of Session, 
under date Nov. 30, 1648, we find it re- 
corded that :— 

“ Anent the desire of the ministers for a 
burial-place in the isle called Fergus isle, the 
session thinks fit the desire be granted, and 
recommends the same to the mag* and 
councill to give their consent.” + 

* <*Old Glasgow,” p. 10. 

+ With regard to the prefix ‘‘ car,” which puzzles 
Mr. Macgeorge, we cannot see wherein the difficulty 
ies. The inscription is in the vernacular of the 
day, and ‘‘Car-Fergus” was no doubt a soubriquet 
expressive in the popular mind of the legend con- 
nected with the first interment in the early cemetery. 
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If a reform in nomenclature is so desirable, 
why should a beginning not be made with 
the absurd and still more inexcusable change 
from S. Thanew’s or S. Tenew’s to S. Enoch’s 
—church, square, and railway-station ? 

This phonetic transformation of local place- 
names recalls a controversy which Mr. Mac- 
george might have very materially contributed 
to settle. At p. 128 it is positively stated 
that the stream known as the “ Molendinar” 
‘acquired its namefrom the millof the bishop’s 
manor.” Why was the evidence for this fact 
not produced? Does the author not know 
that certain local inquirers have been per- 
verse enough to affirm that this deceptive 
looking term is a mere Latinized corruption 
of an early name not necessarily connected in 
any way either with mills or millers. 

The word first occurs in Joceline’s “Life of 
Kentigern,” written in the twelfth century. Itis 
there rendered Mellingdenor, or Mellingdevor, 
subsequently the name is most frequently 
met with in legal documents, where it plays 
an important part in defining the boundaries 
of properties. In the fifteenth century it is re- 
ferred to in the “Reg. Epis. Glas.” as “rivulum 
de Malyndoner—Malindinor—Malendinor— 
Malendinar,” or “ torrentem de Malyndinor” 
or “ Malyndenor.” In the sixteenth century, 
outof seventeen referencesin the “Liber Proto- 
collorum” it occurs eleven times as Malindinor, 
five times as Malindinore, once as Malindonor. 
Now these documents, including Joceline’s 
“ Life,” of course are all in Latin, and yet, if 
the modern gloss and its assumed etymology 
be correct, the word is never once given 
except in what we must assume to be a 
colloquially corrupted form. The departure 
by Latinists, be it marked, from the true 
Latin orthography, is also in precise ratio to 
the antiquity of the reference. Asa monk of 
Furness, Joceline may have erred in exactly 
rendering a local name, and yet, even by 
his time, we must suppose that the stream 
had not only received its designation from a 
particular use, but also that the name had 
become egregiously corrupted. Is this at all 
likely to have been the case P What is the 
evidence for its being so employed as a 
water-power, either then or afterwards, 
beyond that of mere verbal analogy ? 

Before quitting the subject of the Cathedral 
there is one point on which we must express 


our hearty accordance with Mr. Macgeorge 
—viz., the Vandalism evinced some thirty 
years ago in the removal of the north-west 
tower and consistory house. . We have no 
sympathy with that spurious sentimentalism 
which insists that, as the price of its con- 
servation, a monument of antiquity shall be 
compelled to conform to the fleeting esthetic 
fashion or fancy of the day. In this respect 
Glasgow Cathedral has been sadly bungled. 
Much rather would we have had the wasted 
outlines, than the crisp cement mouldings so 
elaborately introduced by Blore. Still more 
unpardonable was the substitution of the 
petty finials for the simple acus in which the 
pinnacles severely terminated, also the cross 
fleureé on the western gable for the lion 
sejant bearing a shield which from time 
immemorial crowned it. These are, however, 
mere matters of detail, easily to be corrected, 
as compared with the total demolition of the 
features just referred to. That they were 
plain and severe we do not doubt, that they 
ought therefore to have been removed we 
deny. In point of style they appear to have 
been very much akin externally to the exist- 
ing chapter-house. Their historic interest 
may have been enhanced by their very bald- 
ness and absence of ornament. It is extremely 
probable that their erection took place after 
the Wars of Independence, when the country 
must have been wasted and impoverished to 
a remarkable degree. We could cite other 
instances where an equally striking contrast 
occurs, attributable to the same cause. Why 
should not these also be demolished? 
Because Scotland did not emerge from the 
Wars of Succession with the same superfluity 
of wealth, that she previously enjoyed, are re- 
mains built for actual necessity and not for 
show to be swept away? It did not mend 
matters that the plea was “new lamps for old 
ones,” and that George Kemp and Gillespie 
Graham were severally enlisted to design 
western flanking towers. The old lamps 
went, for the new the requisite funds were not 
forthcoming, and so posterity was no doubt 
saved a world of objurgation. 

It is impossible now to determine howit was 
intended to complete the western extremity of 
thenave. Theexisting windows might equally 
have been designed to be aisle-arches open- 
ing from it into western towers. The 
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ingoings are not moulded like all the remain- 
ing nave-windows, but form merely asuccession 
of splays precisely similar to those of the 
aisle-arch in the crypt. Mr. Macgeorge men- 
tions that previous to the alterations no raggle 
or chasing had been cut from the insertion of 
a window-frame. This is quite likely to have 
been the case. The fact was elicited during 
a preliminary examination of the tower and 
consistory house, then on the eve of demoli- 
tion, by the late Alexander (Grecian) Thomson 
and Mr. John Baird, architect in Glasgow. 
The result of this examination was the 
petition referred to by our author, the names 
being obtained by Mr. Baird. The presen- 
tation of the petition to the Town Council 
was unfortunately entrusted to a bailie who, 
tuning the matter into ridicule, secured its 
rejection, and so ended the last effort to save 
these relics of the olden time.* 

It is, however, a curious and apparently an 
unknown fact that the north-west tower 
“Laigh” or “Guttyt steeple” had a narrow 
escape from destruction just 260 years prior 
to its actual removal. From the aforecited 


Minutes of Session, under date March 7, 
1588, we learn that :— 
“The commissioners appointed by the 


Kings Mat anent repairing the High Kirk 
and hail brethren of the Kirk Session of Glas- 
gow thinks good that the laigh steeple be 
taken down to repair the mason work of the 
said kirk, and that the bell and knock be 
transported to the high steeple, and that the 
kirk have a quienzie left at the steeple afore- 
said for relief thereof.” 

The difficulty seems to have been met ina 


more legitimate way, as in July, 1589, the. 


town and parish pay each their quota of a 
thousand pounds expended in repairing the 
choir of the High Church. 

The consistory house of later times was 
known at this period as the “‘Librair House,” 
and under March 15, 1604, it is minuted that 
“The Session considering the consistory 
house was of old under the laigh steeple, order 
the commissary to repair to that place for 
his meeting, and to take the money that was 


* A copy of the petition referred to is appended to 
Mr. Honeyman’s pamphlet. 

+ Gutty, Scotice,—stout, dumpy, applied to the 
eature in question in contrast with the loftier charac- 
teristics of the central tower. 


given him for repairing the Librair house for 
repairing it.” 

Did space permit, a large variety of curious 
notices could be given from the same. source. 

As it now stands the western and principal 
approach to the Cathedral is no doubt its 
weakest point, the full effect of the building 
being only realized from the south-east. 
Much has lately been done toward open- 
ing up this part of the town, but if Mr. 
Macgeorge wishes to neutralize as much as 
possible the errors of the past let him advocate 
the entire removal of the Barony Church, 
with the adjoining school and sculpture yard, 
as also the “‘ bridge of sighs,” the superinten- 
dent’s house, and the lodge connected with 
the necropolis. The bridge and road leading 
to it are utterly useless, a mere accommoda- 
tion to a now obsolete state of things. The 
true entrance to the necropolis is at its lower 
angle, where a gate has been recently put 
up. With the superintendent’s house placed 
to the south of this, all the obstacles mentioned 
removed, and the connection between the two 
sides of the ravine cut off, little more will be 
required toward the opening up of one of the 
noblest views of the cathedral that can 
possibly be obtained. Let Mr. Macgeorge 
do something to effect this object and he 
will deserve well of his country. 

The woodcut on the following page re- 
presents almost the last existing relic 
of the bishop’s castle, which stood imme- 
diately to the west of the Cathedral. It was 
demolished toward the close of thelast century, 
the armorial bearings which had adorned the 
gateway being built into the wall of a private 
structure in the lower part of the town. They 
are now transferred to the keeping of Sir 
William Dunbar, of Mochrum ; but it is to be 
regretted that they were not preserved either 
amongst the other fragments in the Cathedral, 
or in one of the local museums. The upper 
portion represents the royal arms of Scotland, 
with the initials I. 5.—(Jacobus V.), beneath 
these are the arms of Archbishop Dunbar, 
with the crosier in pale, and the salmon in 
base, below that again are the arms of Arch- 
deacon Houston. 

At the first the Reformation told very 
severely upon the inhabitants of Glasgow, 
especially those living in the upper part of 
the town, or that immediately adjoining the 
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Cathedral, where the Archiepiscopal court 
and residence of the great dignitaries of the 
church had been a fertile source of livelihood 
and emolument. To such an extent was this 
the case that in 1587 asupplication was pre- 
sented to the Scottish Parliament “be the 
fremen and vtheris induellaris, abone the 
greyfriars wynde,” 
entreating _ that 
some of the mar- 
kets held at the 
city cross, then 
situated in the 
Trongate, might 
be transferred to ‘ 
the upper and 
more ancient part 
of the town. Mr. 
Macgeorge states 
(p. 96) that “ The 
Parliament order- 
ed the matter to |! 
be looked into, but 
it does not appear 
that thepetitioners £ 
succeeded in get- */ 
ting any of the :; 
‘mercattis moved 
above the wynde.” 
Now, the factis, > 
not only was the ». 
prayer of the peti- 
tion granted, to ZY 
the extent of ap- £%%) 
pointing a Parlia- 
mentary commis- 
sion, but notice 
also occurs of a 
subsequent modi- 
fication of the : 
change so effected. ‘ 
From the Acts 
of the Scottish ~ 
Parliament we find 
that on the 29th 
of July, 1587, an 
Act was passed 
wherein, after narrating the terms of the 
supplication as quoted by Mr. Macgeorge, 
a commission is appointed consisting of 
Robert Lord Boyd, Walter Prior of Blan- 
tyre, and one-half of the Town Council of 
Glasgow, who are empowered “To convene 


f phe Aut 
‘ nel ZEA \\ 4 


and tak order as thai sall think maist ex- 
pedient for releif of the decay and necessitie 
of that part of Glasgow abone the gray freir 
wynde therof, ather be appointting of the 
mercate of salt, qwhilk cumis in at the over 
port, or the beir and malt mercat, vpoun the 
wynd heid of the said cietie or sic vther pairt 
therabout wher the 
saids commis- 
sioneris or the 
maist partof thame 
sall think maist 
meit and expe- 
dient.* 

‘The salt market 
appears  accord- 
ingly to have had 
its locality shifted, 
but the change 
only gave rise to 
renewed  dissatis- 
faction. On the 
8th June, 1594, 
we find another 

m@ Act passed where- 
| in, after narrating 
the substance of 
the previous pre- 
amble and refer- 
ring to the com- 
mission as having 
been appointed 
“for establisching 
of the beir marcat 
or salt marcat 
abone the wynd 
heid,” proceeds 
> “Quha _ thaireftir 
placit the salt mar- 
cat thair, qwhilk 
was altogidder in- 
commodious, be 
reasone the same 
wes far distant fra 
the brig and watter 
of the said citie 
quhair the salt is 
maist vsit and pat the merchandisand fischeris 
quha bocht the sameto greit expenss of cariage 
and transporting thairof fra the said wynd 
heid to the brig be the space of ane myle and 


* “ Acts of the Scottish Parliament,” vol. iii. p. 
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mair, lyk as the sellaris of the salt vpoun that 
occasioun removit thame selffis to the auld 
place narrer the said brig quhair the same 
wes sauld of befoir ; and the saidis com- 
missioneris wer myndit to have placit the 
beir and malt marcat abone the said wynd 
heid in place of the said salt marcat, gif be 
deceiss of the said umgqle Robert lord Boyd, 
the said commission had nocht expyrit. For 
remeid quhair of our said soverane lord, with 
avise of his saidis estaitis, be thir presents, 
gevis and grantis full power and commissioun 
to his trustie counsellours Walter Prior of 
Blantire, lord privie seill, Robert Boyd of 
Badinheath, Daniel Foirsyth of Dykis, the 
ordiner ministeris of Glasgow, the provest and 
baillies therof or the maist pairt of thame to 
raise and lift the beir and malt marcat, and 
establische the same abone the wynd heid of 
the said citie. To the effect abone written, 
at ony pairt or place thairof maist com- 
modious as thai sall think expedient, and to 
remove the said salt marcat to the auld 
statioun quhair it stude for the commoun 
benefite of the haill inhabitants.” * 

We do not understand how Mr. Macgeorge 
has overlooked these important Acts. 

The latter portion of the volume deals 
chiefly with the commercial progress of Glas- 
gow, and so gradually escapes from the anti- 
quarian element. In some points we think 
the author has scarcely realized the rapid 
strides made by the city during the last cen- 
tury, especially in the consumpt and mani- 
pulation of comestibles—e.g., take the article 
tea. Mr. Macgeorge considers that a century 
ago “a few boxes” only would have supplied 
all requirements. This scarcely comports 
with the liberal advertisements of the period, 
where the luxury is quoted at all prices, from 
three or four shillings a pound up to fifteen 
shillings for green tea. So much akin were 
commercial habits then to what they are now 
that we have, indeed, seen an advertisement, of 
date 1785, wherein intimation is made that 
the advertiser ‘‘has taken an oath that he 
will not adulterate teas.’ In the west, “ma 
conscience” seems to have been a mode of 
appeal familiar to other lips than those of 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and as used by that re- 
doubtable worthy, forms a bit of local 


* “ Acts of the Scottish Parliament,” vol. iv. p. 79. 


colouring due, no doubt, to Sir Walter Scott’s 
acute observation. 

In conclusion, we regret that a sense of 
duty has compelled us to mingle to such an 
extent blame with praise. To the privately- 
published “ Armorial Insignia of Glasgow ” 
no such exception could be taken. Mr. 
Macgeorge theré knew his ground, and made 
a valuable and, in many respects, an original 
contribution to the history of the city. Inso 
far as it is the aim of the present work, as 
already stated, “to cast a broader and a more 
philosophic light over the retrospect of twelve 
centuries,” it also is an advance on previous 
local histories; but it ought to be the ambition 
of the historian to occupy, not a place at the 
bar, but a seat on the bench, and to exhibit, 
instead of special pleading, the calm im- 
partiality of a judicial finding. Past ex- 
perience has shown that this is a quality 
specially requisite in dealing with the history 
of a city like Glasgow, where, on the principle 
ab uno disce omnes, conjectures and sup- 
positions are so speedily quoted, and made 
to do duty as facts. We hope still to see 
a second edition of this work, with the weak 
points of the first expurgated. In get up and 
typography the book is in every way credit- 
able to the eminent firm by whom it is 
published, and from the variety of the sub- 
jects discussed, and the wide field from which 
the requisite information is gleaned, forms 
an interesting and suggestive volume. 


W. G. 
CAD 


Our Colonies under the 
Merry Monarch. 


——~@e——. 


JHE merry doings of our “ Merry 
Monarch” have usually been made 
the most of by historians, and we 
think very much to the prejudice 

of the more sterling qualities of his character. 

That Charles II. inherited a love of the fine 

arts from his unfortunate father, and that he 

did all he could to recover the numerous 

works of art which belonged to Charles I., 

but had been seized by order of the Common- 

wealth, our State Papers furnish ample 
evidence ; and from the same sources we find 
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that he contributed greatly to the improve- 
ments, and employed quite a staff of artists 
under the superintendence of Antonio 
Verrio, “in painting and adorning our royal 
castle of Windsor.” But there is still more 
conclusive evidence of this Sovereign’s 
attention to business in the volume of State 
Papers relating to our Colonies,* which has 
just been published under the able editor- 
ship of Mr. W. Noel Sainsbury, a name well- 
known on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where his numerous publications in this field 
of historical research have always met with 
intelligent appreciation. In his present 
volume, ranging from 1661 to 1668, are com- 
prised nearly 2,000 documents, and one 
cannot but be struck with the large share of 
attention which Charles II. devoted during 
that period to securing the prosperity and 
welfare of our, at that time, youthful and 
infant Colonies. 

One of the King’s first public acts in 
relation to the Colonies was to appoint a 
Council for Foreign Plantation. This 
Council consisted of thirty-five members, 
and included Privy Councillors, members of 
the Legislature, and merchants, five of whom 
were to be a quorum for the dispatch of 
business. From this august body committees 
were chosen to inform themselves of the 
condition of the several Colonies, or Planta- 
tions as they were then more frequently 
called, and of the commissions by which 
they were governed, and to collect from each 
governor all the information necessary for 
the King himself to form a correct judgment 
upon these points. This Council held their 
first meeting on January 7, 1661, and by 
the end of the year they had met and 
transacted business on forty-one different 
days. The Colonies of New England and 
Virginia, Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the 
Caribbee Islands, all in turn came under 
their notice, and each Colony eventually 
received instructions for its future govern- 
ment and, as it was hoped, for its increasing 
prosperity. 

The results of all these consultations were 
duly reported to Charles II., and not unfre- 
quently, at the same time, proposals for 
* “*Calendar of State Papers.” Colonial Series. 


America and West Indies, 1661-1668. Edited by 
W. Noel Sainsbury. Longmans. 











reform and improvement were submitted to 
the King for his consideration or approval. 
If it be remembered how very much our 
Colonies had been left to themselves during 
the later years of the Interregnum, this 
energetic conduct on the part of the restored 
king was the more necessary, and these 
valuable State Papers conclusively show that 
it contributed materially, not only to the 
permanent welfare of those Colonies which 
were then in progress of settlement, but it also 
gave an impetus to many adventurous spirits 
who were desirous of founding fresh Colonies, 
Neither should we lose sight of the fact, 
that, in the numerous Charters granted by 
Charles II. for the settlement of new planta- 
tions during these early years of his reign, if 
we except the Charter for the Royal African 
Company, there was no stipulation or reser- 
vation of direct profit to himself; the Colony 
of Virginia being the only Royal Government 
in which a quit-rent was reserved. So that 
every inducement, and encouragement too, 
was given by the King to those, and there 
were many, who wished to exhibit their 
love of adventure in that direction. 

At the time of Charles IT.’s restoration, our 
American colonies consisted of six only of 
the original thirteen United States of 
America—viz., Virginia, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Maryland. Five more as British Colonies 
begin their history during these eight years, 
that is between 1661 and 1668—viz., the 
two Carolinas, New York, Delaware, and 
New Jersey, whilst of the remaining two, 
Pennsylvania was not founded until 1682, and 
Georgia not until half a century later. 

Bancroft, Palfrey, and other American 
historians’ have so fully and so graphically 
discoursed in their many-volumed writings on 
the stirring events which led up to the growth 
and full development of these the original 
states of their great Republic, that one would 
imagine there was little or nothing more to 
learn about them ; and yet we find by careful 
study of the State Papers—now first arranged 
and calendared in consecutive and chronolo- 
gical order, embodying as they do historical 
materials worked from every available mine 
in the repository of our national records— 
not a few key-notes to the right consideration 
of many an imporiant episode in the narration 
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of early American history. So that we can- 
not but echo the remark of one of our most 
diligent writers, ‘“‘ What author will undertake 
to say that he has exhausted a subject ? nay, 
what author need be deterred from further 
exertion in any matter of fact pursuit ?” 

The first business of the Council for Plan- 
tations was to report unfavourably to the 
King upon the Government of New England 
(Massachusetts) as to the enacting of their 
laws, the administration of justice, and un- 
equal restraint in religion, and they also ob- 
jected—and this objection appears strange in 
these days—that the New England Colonies 
had increased their stock of sheep to near 
100,000, ‘‘ whereby they were so stored with 
wool that the manufacturers of England 
would be less necessary to them.” The main 
charge, however, against Massachusetts was, 
that their mode of government was such “ as 
if they intended to suspend their absolute 
obedience to the King’s authority.” We see 
this disposition on the part of Massachusetts 
thus early foreshadowed, and Charles II. very 
soon found out and attempted to remedy 
what his successors failed to notice, or did 
not take the trouble to alter. This colony, 
then, from its first settlement, did its utmost 
to throw off every kind of dependence on 
the Mother Country, which, as we all know, 
after 150 years of consistent, if pertinacious, 
conduct they finally accomplished. 

We find in these papers quite a history of 
the sufferings inflicted upon “the people of 
God called Quakers,” which certainly were 
severe. Any one adjudged a “ wandering 
Quaker” was stripped naked from the middle 
upwards, tied to a cart’s tail, whipped through 
the town, and thence conveyed out of the 
Massachusetts jurisdiction. At the same time 
it must not be forgotten that the English 
Parliament had found it necessary to make 
“a sharp law” against the same sect in 
England, but then, toleration in religion was 
’ not as general as it is now. 

We shall return to this subject again, and 
show, by the aid of these State Papers, what 
Charles II. did during this busy period of 
colonization, not only in our American 
Plantations, but in the West Indies and in 
Africa. We shall also very probably have 
something to say about the Buccaneers and 
the Slave Trade. 


The Wictorian Revival of 
Gothic Hrcbitecture. 


By J. H. PARKER, C.B. 
en 
PART I, 


REAL antiquary of the old school 
considers this revival as having 
done a great deal more harm than 
good; and from a strictly anti- 

quarian point of view perhaps this is true; 
many remarkable examples of the beautiful 
architectural details of the Middle Ages have 
been entirely destroyed by ignorant archi- 
tects under the false name of restoration. 
A modern architect, especially a young 
architect, too often thinks that he can 
improve on what the old people have done, 
and in this view he is often encouraged by 
the clergyman, who is, perhaps, more really 
ignorant on the subject than the architect 
himself, and who admires the very pretty 
open timber roofs which are part of what is 
called the Victorian style, and which are 
often really pretty objects, being copied from 
some good old example, but are as often very 
much out of place. I have known a very 


good panelled wooden ceiling of the fifteenth 


century to be removed in order to make 
room for a high pitched roof with the timbers 
left open and ornamented according to the 
modern style. 

In one remarkable instance this has been 
done even by Gilbert Scott himself; it was 
very seldom that Ze made a mistake of this 
kind, yet in this instance he has evidently 
done so; he has endeavoured to improve 
upon William of Wykeham in his own work, 
New College Chapel, Oxford. The college 
relied implicitly on Scott, carried away by his 
great name, and allowed him to alter Wyke- 
ham’s own nearly flat roof, with a panelled 
ceiling, into one several feet higher, with the 
timbers left open according to the fashion of 
the Victorian style. From the size and 
height of the chapel this cannot be seen 
without leaning the head back in a painful 
manner. Against the east wall is a series of 
niches for images in many tiers, which formed 
a reredos to the altar; these are carried up 
to the line of the old panelled ceiling, and 
have been carefully restored, but the interval 
between that line and the modern roof, a 
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space of several feet wide, is left entirely 
blank, and catches the eye at once, on look- 
ing from the west end, as an ugly feature, and, 
to those who understand the subject, it is a 
palpable blunder of the restorer. On the 
exterior Wykeham’s parapet is allowed to 
remain; but the new roof stands up above 
it at both ends, and at the west end this is 
very plainly visible from the space between 
the Clarendon building and the Bodleian 
Library, especially from the steps in going 
down from the theatre towards New College.* 

Antiquaries must remember that our 
Medizval churches are not merely museums 
of architectural history, but buildings erected 
for congregational worship, and just as well 
suited for that purpose now as when they were 
built, and that the use of a building is the first 
thing to be considered. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the restorations of the Victorian 
era have, on the whole, done a great deal 
more good than harm ; in the great majority 
of examples we have got rid of the galleries 
across the windows, which were called scaf- 
foldings when they were first erected, chiefly 
in the Cromwellian era and under Presby- 
terian influence, the object being to enable 
the people to hear a popular preacher, and 
also to enable the wealthy farmers in the 
village churches, or shopkeepers in the towns, 
each to have his own family pew, for which 
there was not room on the floor of the 
church. In many cases each family had a 
separate staircase from the exterior to his own 
box. These family boxes are now generally 
considered as most objectionable ; not only 
are they extremely ugly and spoil the appear- 
ance of a church, but the unchristian prin- 
ciple of monopoly and exclusiveness has in 
many parishes driven the poor entirely out 
of the parish church, in which they have 
just as much right to have a proper place 
assigned to them as the richest or greatest 
man in the parish. 

These are now commonly called sieping 
boxes or donkey boxes, and ridicule is generally 
found the best mode of getting rid of them ; 


_ * Weare assured by Sir G. Scott’s son that this 
impeachment against his father is founded on fact. It 


is only fair, however, to add that he allowed his own, 


better judgment on this case to be over-ruled by the 
authorities of the College—the parties who really 
ought to be held responsible for the roof.—[Eb. A.] 


but the system has unfortunately been 
allowed to continue so long that, in some 
churches, those who have obtained posses- 
sion of some porticn of the soil of the church 
claim a prescriptive right to it, as the common 
law of England generally allows sixty years’ 
possession. to give a legal claim, and, in the 
most objectionable cases, those who think 
themselves the owners will put any one who 
tries to get rid of them to the expense of 
a lawsuit. We must acknowledge that the 
restorers have generally succeeded in getting 
rid of these obstructions byinducing a majority 
of the vestry to support the restoration. 
Unfortunately the new system was begun 
too soon, before either the architects or their 
employers knew how to set about it. The 
movement began in Oxford and Cambridge 
in 1837-8, chiefly among the undergraduates, 
Which of these Universities had the start is 
considered rather doubtful ; the first meeting 
at which the Oxford Society was formed was 
in the summer of 1837, which was some 
months before the Cambridge Society ; but 
the latter was more active and zealous and 
made more noise in the world. The Oxford 
Society had a much larger number of senior 
members; the Venerable Dr. Routh was its 
president for the first few years, and nearly 
all the heads of colleges were vice-presidents. 
These senior members naturally were more 
cautious in their proceedings ; they all saw 
that the movement was calculated to do 
much good if properly regulated, but the 
Oxford Society tried in vain “to pute the 
drag on” its Cambridge rival. The under- 
graduates of both Universities naturally vied 
with each other, but the committee of each was 
the acting body, and in Oxford half of the 
committee were Masters of Arts, whereas in 
Cambridge they were all undergraduates— 
their venerable President, Archdeacon Thorp, 
was as zealous and almost as youthful in his 
ideas as the undergraduates themselves. 
When these young men left the University, 
and went to their respective homes, a large 
proportion of them took Holy Orders, and 
had parish churches under their control. 
Others were leading laymen in their respective 
neighbourhoods, and formed the numerous 
provincial Archzological Societies, which 
have done much good and have kept alive 
a proper spirit, both for the love of architec- 
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ture as a fine art and for the proper use of 
the old churches. 

These volunteer visitations of each church 
from time to time are much more attended 
to than the Archdeacon’s visits, which are 
commonly looked upon as a mere matter of 
form, whereas the volunteers include generally 
the principal people in the county, and their 
visit is quite an event in the parish. At 
the same time these excursions are exceed- 
ingly useful to the antiquary. Everything is 
thrown open on such an occasion, and those 
who have some experience assist and instruct 
the beginners. They also have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing what churches are in need 
of restoration, and, where they have been 
restored, whether this has been well, or ill, 
done. This keeps the whole county alive, and 
is a great check upon the architects, as there 
are always some well-informed persons in each 
party of visitors. 
_ To return to the beginning of the move- 

ment. People are very apt to overlook at 
the present time the great difficulties with 
which the work had to contend. Those with 
whom it originated, though very zealous and 
active, generally were extremely ignorant of 
all practical details of such work. ‘The clergy 
themselves had to learn how what they 
wanted to have done could be done; not 
only the architects and the builders, but their 
workmen, had to be taught that even the 
construction of the walls during the Georgian 
era was as bad as bad could be. Every sort 
of trick was practised by the workman 
habitually as part of his trade; they had no 
idea of honest substantial walls, such as were 
used in the Middle Ages, and had entirely a 
new lesson to learn. Great credit is due to 
the late Mr. Blore for educating a school of 
workmen ; he was the first to see the neces- 
sity for this and to carry it out, and this 
example compelled other builders to follow 
it. At first the men could not understand it, 
but after a time they took a pleasure in doing 
really good honest work, and gloried in it. It 
took several years to have a sufficient school 
of workmen properly instructed. The archi- 
tects had almost as much to learn as the 
builders and their workmen. 

The publication of the popular manuals of 
Mr. Matthew H. Bloxam and myself, and 
especially Orlando Jewitt’s beautiful wood- 


cuts both in these books and in my 
“Glossary of Architecture,” which had an 
enormous circulation, led the way to the 
formation of these local societies. The clergy 
especially admired so much the beautiful de- 
tails shown in those woodcuts, that they 
wanted to have their churches restored and 
these examples copied. This general demand 
for architects who understood Gothic archi- 
tecture soon led to a supply ; though it took 
some years for the architects really to become 
acquainted with the subject. The works of 
the Pugins, both father and son—the former 
by his excellent engravings of the principal 
buildings of Normandy, and the latter by his 
contrasts, which both amused and instructed 
a large number of persons—greatly helped 
on the work. The beautiful engravings in 
Britton’s “ Cathedrals,” and in his “ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities,” had paved the way for 
it, but the letterpress of these shows the 
extraordinary ignorance of the subject which 
prevailed at that period, although generally 
written by the clergy or others supposed to 
be well informed by Britton and his pub- 
lishers. No one can read them at the pre- 
sent time without being astonished at the 
extreme ignorance that theyshow. It would 
be invidious to mention the names of archi- 
tects who came forward at this time to supply 
the deficiency. Mr. Blore has been men- 
tioned as one of the earliest. He had been 
previously known rather as an artist than an 
architect; his admirable drawings and en- 
gravings of monuments have never been 
equalled. As an architect, as I have said, he 
was the first to perceive the necessity of 
educating a school of workmen. In this he 
was afterwards cordially followed by Gilbert 
Scott, whose Architectural Museum near 
Westminster Abbey was, and still is, of great 
use to the workman. For some years there 
was a rivalry between Scott and Pugin; but 
Pugin was too eccentric to have any perma- 
nent hold on the public, and his joining the 
Roman Church naturally separated him from 
the Anglican clergy ; but he built the gate- 
way of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1844, 
three years after Scott had built the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, which was the first work that 
brought him into notice, as he states in his 
“ Recollections.” 

As I happen to be acquainted with the 
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whole history of the Martyrs’ Memorial, this 
shows me how everything is overruled by a 
Higher Power. It was by what would be 
called ‘“ the merest accident” that Scott was 
the successful competitor for that work. This 
memorial was proposed originally by the 
Puritan party, as an indirect mode of pro- 
testing against the opinions of Dr. Pusey. To 
the astonishment of the promoters of it, one of 
the first persons to subscribe to it was Dr. 
Pusey himself, who said he was as ready as 
any one to acknowledge the benefit that the 
English Church had derived from her libera- 
tion from “ the thraldom of Rome,” which 
was greatly produced by these martyrs. But 
the matter had then gone too far to be 
stopped ; and the subscriptions were so large 
that a good deal more money was obtained 
than was required for this Memorial Cross, 
and the committee were obliged to rebuild 
the north aisle of St. Mary Magdalen Church, 
which forms the background to the cross, 
and call it “the Martyrs’ aisle.” ‘The com- 
mittee consisted of some of the best-informed 
persons in Oxford. The leading member 
was Mr. Vaughan Thomas, who was one of 
the best antiquaries of the old school; and 
he, with the consent of the other members of 
the committee, drew up “instructions for the 
architects,” who were to copy as closely as 
possible the Eleanor Cross at Waltham, but 
to make it considerably higher, as, from the 
position of this Memorial at the end of a 
long avenue of trees, this was thought neces- 
sary. These instructions were so carefully 
drawn up, that any architect who really 
attended to them must produce exactly the 
same design. This was actually the case. The 
designs of Mr. Derick,* who resided in Ox- 
ford, and of Gilbert Scott, were identical. 
Each accused the other of having copied his 
design ; there is every reason to believe that 
neither had seen the design of the other, but 
both had faithfully followed their instructions. 
The consequence was, the committee might 
have tossed up between them which should 
have the job. One of the most active mem- 
bers of the committee was Dr. Macbride, 


* [happen to have Mr. Derick’s drawing, which he 
gave me some time afterwards. Anyone might suppose 
that it was made from the Memorial Cross as it stands. 
It was really made and shown to me before the ques- 
tion was decided who was to be the architect. 


well known to be a leader of the Puritan 
school in Oxford at that time ; and he openly 
rejoiced in being able to employ for this pur- 
pose “ the grandson of the great commentator 
on the Bible.” It was largely to this circum- 
stance that Scott owed the appointment, for 
none of the committee then knew anything of 
him as an architect. He states himself that 
this was the first work that brought him into 
public notice. From that time he rose rapidly 
in public estimation, until during the last ten 
years of his life he became so extremely 
popular, that his name seemed to have a 
magic influence in drawing money wherever 
it was wanted. This was remarkably shown 
in the restoration of Wells Cathedral. The 
Dean and Chapter had an excellent architect, 
who had studied the building thoroughly for 
many years and knew exactly what was 
wanted. But the Chapter were not rich 
enough to carry it out themselves, and ap- 
pealed for help to the county gentlemen. 
The name of their architect, however, was 
not known to them, and the necessary funds 
were not forthcoming, until Gilbert Scott was 
called in, and then the magic of his name 
immediately attracted the money, although 
all that he had to do was to confirm in every 
particular what his friend Ferrey had pro- 
posed and prepared to do. But Scott 
liberally gave him half the commission, 
which he was not obliged to do, as it was 
certainly his own name which had attracted 
the money. 

Before the death of Scott, he shows us in 
his biography that he had the care of nine- 
teen cathedrals on his hands, besides many 
scores of parish churches and gentlemen’s 
houses. It is only just to say that although, 
like other architects when he began forty 
years ago, he really knew very little of Gothic 
architecture, he was always willing to learn, 
and not only willing, but always as learn- 
ing. He was an excellent artist, and sketched 
with great rapidity, and wherever he went he 
took sketches of all that he saw that inte- 
rested him, just as we see that Wilars de 
Honecourt in the thirteenth century had 
done, which is shown by his sketch-book, 
preserved and published with excellent notes 
by Professor Willis, to whose excellent lec- 
tures given to the Archeological Institute 
Scott always acknowledged his obligation. 
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They had both caught the true spirit of the 
thirteenth century, Willis as the historian, 
Scott as the practical architect. That the 
public justly estimated the value of Scott is 
too evident to need mention; practically, he 
did great service to the cause, and was a 
valuable instrument in the hand of Provi- 
dence; he saw what was wanted, and he 
supplied the want, and compelled others to 
follow in his wake. 

Scott was the successful competitor for the 
great church of St. Nicholas, at Hamburg, 
and it is acknowledged on all hands to be a 
very fine building, and that the decision was 
aright one. Of France he had seen com- 
paratively little ; he had taken a rapid run in 
the south of France, where he got many 
sketches and ideas that were then new to him, 
and the result of these was developed in his 
design for the Foreign Office. There is no 
denying that Lord Palmerston was in some 
degree right in saying that the design was 
too foreign for an English public building, 
although if it had been strictly English Gothic 
Lord Palmerston would have liked it no 
better.* Two years afterwards Scott himself 
was as ready as any one to acknowledge that 
in Medizval Architecture every nation had a 
style of its own, and that English Gothic is 
almost as distinct from French and German 
Gothic as the English language is from those 
languages. 

This is a truth which has only come out of 
late years from the greater facilities that are 
given for well-informed people to visit foreign 
countries and see their buildings for them- 
selves. It is, however, matter of history from 
the earliest time, and it has been well said 
by Goldwin Smith, that “the buildings of 
every natfon are an important part of the his- 
tory of that nation.” ‘The Romans have left 
the best records of themselves wherever they 
have gone in the buildings they bequeathed, 

* The same working drawings that had been pre- 
pared for the Gothic design served equally well for 
the “ Palmerston design” for the Foreign Office, as 
Scott always called it, with the exception of the outer 
skin, which was made to suit Lord Palmerston’s ideas. 
All the interior arrangements, staircases, places for 
windows and doors, were just the same. It was only 
necessary to make drawings for a new front. This 
was an enormous saving of time, and “ time is money,” 
and we cannot much blame Scott if the next genera- 
tion choose to have the Gothic front put on, for they 
can have it done with ease. 


often in places where we have no other his- 
tory of their having had a settlement. It is 
the same with the Normans, or more strictly, 
perhaps, the Anglo-Normans,for they became 
one people. In Sicily and the south of Italy 
they have left fine buildings behind them, in 
places where we have no other record of 
their having been, and some of the chief 
noble families of Italy are of Anglo-Norman 
origin, as is shown by their names as origi- 
nally spelt before they were Italianized. 
(Zo be continued.) 


nn = Sad 


Hlmanacks Three hundred 
Dears ago. 


—»— 


I'URING the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries almanacks were 
the most popular publications in 
Europe. High and low, the 

learned and the ignorant, found something to 
interest them in their pages ; and all classes 
looked with respect on planetary influences, 
and fortunate days, and found manifold ex- 
citement in prognostications always more or 
less direful. The astrologers “ruled des- 
tiny’s dark counsel ;” and royalty itself often 
trembled before impending misfortunes in 
the conjunction of planets, pestilence in 
eclipses, and death and the ruin of kingdoms in 
the advent of a comet. Almanacks began 
to grow common about the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, but were familiar to the 
learned much earlier. Regiomontanus pub- 
lished his Kalendarium Novum for three 
years, at Buda in Hungary, in 1475, and 
was munificently rewarded for his labours by 
Matthias Corvinus. This work, though it 
only contained calculations of eclipses, and 
the names and places of the planets, met 
with a ready sale on the Continent and in 
England, at ten crowns of gold each copy. 
Rabelais published an almanack at Lyons in 
1533, and also for the years 1535, 1548, and 
1550,and such productions were considered to 
add to the fame of the most eminent scholars. 
The astrologers soon began tomake almanacks 
a medium for political predictions. The 
almost universal study of alchemy and the 
occult sciences contributed greatly to extend 
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the demand for such glimpses into futurity ; 
and the prognostications began to be regarded 
as the most important part of an almanack. 
Nostradamus was supposed to have foretold 
the death of Henry II. of France, the be- 
heading of our Charles I., and the fire of 
London. The fame and popularity of the 
vaticinations of this astrologer so increased 
the number of political prophecies in France, 
to the unsettling of men’s minds, that 
Henry III. forbade such to be inserted in 
almanacks ; and the prohibition was renewed 
by Louis XIII. so late as 1628. Ata much 
earlier date than the seventeeth century every 
almanack was required to be stamped with 
the approval of the Bishop of the Diocese 
before publication. In England almanacks 
began to get into common use during the 
latter part of the reign of Henry VIII., and 
were issued with prognostications and a 
variety of general information in the time of 
Elizabeth. The title of one for 1569 is as 
follows :—“ An Almanack and Prognostica- 
tion for the yere of our Lorde God 1569, 
servying for all Europe, wherein is shewed 
the nature of the Planettes and Mutation of 
the Ayer, verie necessarie for all Marchantes, 
Marineres, Students, and Traveilers, bothe 
by sea and lande, calculated and gathered by 
Joachim Hubrighe, Doctour of Physicke and 
Astronomie of Midelborowe in Sealand ; 
whereunto is annexed a profitable rule to 
knowe the Ebbes and Fluddes for Marineres ; 
also their courses, soundynges, markes, and 
daungers, all along the coaste of Englande 
and Normandie ; also all the principall Faires 
and Martes, where and when they be holden ; 
mete for all those that use the trade thereof. 
Imprinted at London by Jhon Kyngston for 
Wm. Pickeryng.” It is printed in black 
letter, and the “dayes good to sett and sowe, 
to take medicines, to lett bloude, to cut 
heares, and fortunate and unfortunate dayes,” 
are marked in the calendar. In the margin 
are recorded the phases of the moon and 
the direction of the wind at the time of 
quartering. Many more saints’ days are 
inserted than at present—viz., January 10, 
“Paull first heare ;” January 15, “ Isidore 
Martyr ;’ February 26, “ Peter’s Chaire ;” 
April 28, “Peter of Milan;” May 7, “ John 
of Beverley ;” July 27, “ Seven Slepers,” &c. 
Modern weather predictions are quite sur- 


passed by Dr. Joachim Hubrighe, for he gave 
his readers “the daily disposition of the 
weather, with the juste hower and minute of 
the chaunge.” On March 3 he announces an 
“Eclipse of the Moone, which bringeth 
with it verie pestiferous fevers, and other 
diseases, whyche the Lorde doth sende among 
us onely for synne, except we speedyly 
repente.” Then follows “The Nature of 
the Planettes” with illustrative woodcuts :— 

“ Saturne is cold and drie ; the purse in his 
hand betokeneth gettynge of money, and the 
sitting on the chaier betokeneth restynge to 
wait on his riches. He governs long pere- 
grinations, labours, slouthe, and affliction ; 
fathers, grandsiers, brothers, servants, and 
base menne; al blacke clothes, the inner 
part of the eare, the spleene and stomacke.” 

“Jupiter is the best planett in heaven, 
most frendlye to manne ; he maintaines Life, 
governs the Sanguine, signifyes great menne of 
estate and the Clergy, signifyer of substaunce, 
of ages, youth, of maistieres ; he is the planet 
of Wisedome, Understandynge, and use 
thynges; of manne he rules the lightes, 
stomacke, left eare, arme, and bellie.” 

“ Mars is hot and drie, and the crowe that 
he beareth sheweth that as a Raven dothe 
love ded flesh or carren, right so dothe 
Mars love to slea menne, he maketh all 
cursed parverse workes in all nativities ; also 
he holdeth iron, delyghtyng in bloudshed, all 
thynges done by fier—shortning of journies, 
and the gathering together of captaines.” 

‘“‘ Mercurie is variable, like as the cocke 
bloweth above all other fowles, so is this 
planet hier in imagination of wisedom, and 
he is stronger than anie other planet; he 
ruleth quicksilver, he is good with the good, 
and yll with the evil ; he signifyes predication, 
Rhetoricke, Geometrie, Philosophie, foresight, 
versifying. He rules Wednesdaie and Sondaie 
night.” 

Next come the “Courses and Marks for 
Marineres,” containing many curious details, 
and references to objects long swept away 
by the silent hand of Time. The book began 
thus :—‘‘ You shal come downe the Thames 
from London till you come to the easte ende of 
the Nore, and there shall ye anker ; because 
ye shal knowe how to anker cleare of it, your 
markes be Priklewell steeple shut in bye the 
woode that stands on the north shore by the 
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water side, and so shal ye anker clere. If ye 
be bounde to the northwarde your course 
lieth fro the saide place to the sheure, north- 
east and southwest, and upon the saide 
sheure stands a beacon, and so take heede of 
the black tayle that lyeth on the north side 
of that course, and come no nere it than 5 
or 4 fadom ; also take heede of the hens 
egge that lyeth on the east side of that 
course; and come no nere it than 3 or 2 
fadom.” The book concludes with a list of 
“ Faires and Martes when and where they be 
holden,” and does not contain a single poli- 
tical allusion, or reference to the ruling 
monarch, as was usually the case. 

In an Almanack and Prognostication for 
1589 by Gabriel Frende, after Finis comes 
“God save Queen Elizabeth,” and these 
verses, evidently intended to disarm adverse 
criticism— 

Thou hast my guess at daily weather 

Here present in thy viewe, 

My credit shall not lie thereon 

That every word is true ; 

Yet some to please I thought it best 

To shewe my mynde among the rest. 
This author also “shewed his mynde” in 
headings to every month in the Calendar ; 


containing practical advice in the style of 


Sternhold and Hopkins; of which two 
examples will be sufficient :— 


In May thou mays’t with safety 
Both Bath and take Purgation ; 
Use Vomit and Phlebotomy, 


And eyke evacuation. 
* * + 


September yeeldes frutes pleasantly 
Refrayne, eat not thy fyll ; 

Take medicine, use Phlebotomy ; 
Now spice in meates not yll. 

Gabriel seems to have beena precursor of the 
Sangrade school, for he prescribes “evacuation 
and phlebotomy ” for most of the months in 
the year, and considers nothing so dangerous 
to health as repletion. However, to make 
amends, he advises his readers to provide a 
good store of old wines and ale for Christmas, 
to be used with moderation. 

In England, owing to their loyal expres- 
sions or to their abstinence from allusions to 
affairs of State, no Royal Proclamation 
ever appeared against Almanacks, but they 
were under the watchful supervision of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London. Soon after the accession of 


James I., that monarch granted a monopoly of 
the trade in Almanacks to the two Universi- 
ties and the Company of Stationers. The 
Universities were not very eager to avail 
themselves of their privilege, and in consider- 
ation of an annuity soon resigned all active 
exercise of it to their partners. Under the 
patronage of the Stationers, Almanacks were 
more in request than ever; their makers styled 
themselves Philomaths; weather wisdom 
increased ; medical and agricultural precepts, 
astronomical and astrological rules were 
multiplied, and found their way into works 
where their presence would be least sus- 
pected. In a very “Smal and portable 
Manuel,” in 48mo, containing the Psalter in 
prose and verse, and the Order for Morning 
and Evening Prayer, black letter—“imprinted 
for the Company of Stationers” 1606—at the 
foot of each page of the Calendar are such 
quaint and practical couplets as the follow- 
ing :-— 
FEBRUARIE. 


Now euerie day set hops you may, 
And set for thy pot best hearbes to be got. 


APRIL. 
Heare barke go sel ere timber ye fel, 
The best that ye knowe for staddles let growe. 


OCTOBER. 
Nowe sowe thou thy wheate to sel or to eate, 
Sowe also thy rie, if October be drie. 


DECEMBER. 
Your timber cut downe ; take birds that abowne, 
With net or with lime ; and thus ends my rime. 


The stationers of the seventeenth century 
were evidently quite as capable as their 
successors in the nineteenth of meeting the 
requirements of their time, and from the 
bucolic instructions contained in the “smal 
and portable manuel,” it must have been 
chiefly intended for rural use. During the 
reign of James the Astrologers became so 
numerous, and, in their own view, of such 
importance, that they formed themselves 
into a body, and for many years had an 
annual dinner and celebration of their own. 
Ashmole mentions in his Diary his attend- 
ance at several of these meetings. The wits 
of the time soon directed their attention 
to the Astrologers and their proceedings, 
and unmercifully ridiculed the failure and 
extravagance of most of their predictions. 
Dekker, the playright and satirist, lashes the 
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whole body in his “Raven’s Almanack,” 
published in 1609, “foretelling of Plague, 
Famine, and Civil Warre, that shall happen 
this present yeare 1609 ; with certaine Rules, 
Remedies, and Receipts.” The work is 
dedicated to the “Lyons of the Wood” 
(young courtiers), ‘to the Wilde Buckes of 
the Forest” (gallants and younger brothers), 
“to the Harts of the Field, and to the 
whole country that are brought up wisely, 
yet prove Guls; and are born rich, yet dye 
beggers.” The mock predictions are written 
with considerable humour and force, and are 


intermixed with a number of comic incidents, ° 


including a curious “song sung by an olde 
woman in a medowe.” 

An imitation of this tract was published 
in 1618 by Lawrence Lisle, entitled the 
“Owle’s Almanack,” having for a frontis- 
piece a woodcut of an Owl reading in his 
study. It begins with an introductory 
epistle from the Owl to the Raven, in which 
the Raven’s Almanack is termed “a hotch 
potch of calculations,” and it contains con- 
temporary allusions full of shrewdness and 
drollery. The taste for prognostications 
was far too deeply rooted in the minds of 
the people to be extirpated by the keenest 
ridicule : the credit of the Astrologers, though 
somewhat shaken, received no lasting injury, 
and they and their companion Philomaths 
flourished as before. The Stationers, pro- 
bably taking the hint from the productions 
of Dekker or Lisle, issued Almanacks 
disparaging all prophecies to suit the 
sceptics, and simultaneously others con- 
taining predictions to suit the credulous. 
During the troubled reign of Charles I. 
prognostications of all kinds were enormously 
increased in number and repute; and mild 
examples of the predictions of Lilly and 
Booker exist in our own times on the respect- 
able authority of Zadkiel and Francis Moore, 
Physician. W. H. L. 


OX AEPUKOKS 


Stonebenge. 
————— 

T would be a thankless and unneces- 
sary task to repeat for the thou- 
sand-and-second time the descrip- 
tion of Stonehenge ; nor anything 

but waste of time to return to the various 


theories regarding its intent, including that 
last novelty—which would have delighted the 
gobe-mouches Athenians—that it was an 
ancient Christian temple! Its stones most 
clearly refute such a theory, and in part in 
fact declare, without hesitation, its real pur- 
pose. But it is worth while noting an error 
of description which is, or was, I believe, all 
but universal, and which, when corrected, 
explains so far the origin of a popular and 
well-known superstition. 

Stonehenge has been spoken of as com- 
posed of two concentric circles, having within 
them two ellipses concentric with one another, 
There are no ellipses, not even one, but— 
speaking inaccurately still—there are two 
semi-elliptical curves. The conjecture there- 
fore that these curves were dedicated to the 
Moon, and represented the egg, the origin of 
all things, vanishes in vacuo. Some, also, 
have spoken of the chief or inner curve as 
originally formed of seven trilithons; but 
these exist only in the imaginations of those 
who seek a mystic and planetary number. 
There are five; and not a vestige of other 
two,—no remains, nor traditions of any of 
their stones, nor a mark of their site. 

That these curves were not even semi- 
elliptical struck me on my first visit, and after 
measurement confirmed it. Since, I have 
found that Sir Henry James had given a 
correct description of them in his “Survey of 
Stonehenge.” Standing in front of the curves, 
the first or lowest trilithon on the left will be 
seen to trend outwards from its lowest edge, 
and the first upright of the corresponding 
trilithon on the right—the second upright 
having fallen—will be seen to do likewise. 
In other words the curve commences thus, 
\J. The second trilithon on the left— 
the corresponding one on the right having 
fallen—will be observed, on the contrary, to 
trend inwards, thus J\, till its prolongation 
meets in the central or fifth trilithon. My 
measurements—rather more rough than trigo- 
nometrically exact—are : 

1. From the inner and lower edge of the 
lowest stone of the first trilithon on the 
left, to the same point on the right, 
43 feet. 

. From the inner and upper edge of the 
same stone to that of the other, 45 feet 
14 inches. 
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3. The length of the curve from the 
(ground) side centre of central trilithon 
to centre ofline No. 1, 45 feet. 


In a word the shape of the curve resembles 
that of a horse-shoe. And in this shape of 
what is evidently the most sacred part of the 
structure, we can carry back to Druidical* 
times the origin of that superstition which 
nails horseshoes on doors, or throws them 
over the left shoulder that we may keep 
away evil, and have good luck brought us. 

It would be extending our results too far, 
I think, into the cloud-land of conjecture 
were we also to associate with this horseshoe 
superstition, the throwing of the old shoe 
after the just-married couple, on the plea 
that the heel represents the horseshoe curve. 
More probably this delivery merely meant, 
“ May there soon be one to fill it,” with the 
addition, if one likes to extend one’s imagi- 
nation so far—‘and may he (or you) live till 
he becomes as aged as this shoe.” 

I have spoken of the stones speaking. I 
alluded to the fact that a person standing on 
the centre of the so-called Altar Stone 
can, at sunrise, on the 21st of June, the 
longest day, see the sun appear on the 
top of the Friar’s Heel. It is said, also, 
that the now missing stone outside the outer 
circle, at the back of the central trilithon, 
pointed to the sun’s setting on the shortest 
day. Stonehenge, therefore, had to do with 
the sun’s apparent motion. But it is clear 
that the mystical arrangement of the circles 
and inner curves could not have aided these 
observations. And these curves; their inward 
position; the position of the Altar Stone 
within them; the greater size of their stones ; 
the greater care taken as to their shapes and 
adjustments ; their peculiar increase in size 
and height from the commencement of the 
curves to their centres ; and the surrounding 
tumuli; all tend to show that it was a temple. 
Hence, and from the first-mentioned fact, one 
dedicated to the Sun, and, not impossibly, 


* The word “Druidical” has been here used as con- 
veniently expressive of some vague pre-Roman time. 
While there are some grounds for supposing that the 
builders of Stonehenge were the ancestors of fhe 
people found in England by Cesar, the question 
stands thus. Thereis no argument which pronounces 
against this view, but a lack of proof (from want of 
information) in its favour. 


to other associated heavenly bodies. The 
meanings of the two solitary stones still re- 
maining outside the outer circle, and in 
advance, and right and left—though not 
symmetrically so—of the observer who, on 
the Altar Stone, looks towards the Friar’s 
Heel, have yet to be made out. I can only 
say that neither are visible from the centre 
of this Altar Stone. Whether from any point 
of view they touch the horizon I know not, 
though it is said they do from depressions 
outside the outer circle, and within the 
vallum. They do not from any part within 
the circles. 

I might, ex passant, speak of an hypothesis, 
without vestige of fact for itssupport, that the 
small stones of the inner circle mark the 
burial places of persons or families of rank 
or sanctity. No tumulus in the neighbour- 
hood, or I believe anywhere else, has such a 
stone; they are utterly different from the 
Cromlech ; no Stonehenge stone is accom- 
panied by a tumulus; no sign of a burial 
has ever been found beneath or near them ; 
and, finally, we must suppose that the number 
of deaths, or, at least, of burial places re- 
quired, was so accommodating as to reach 
the exact number of the stones or passages of 
the outer circle and then cease. 

I also paid a visit to Avebury, but it was 
hurried, and the stones being left here and 
there, I was unable to determine with cer- 
tainty whether the inner curve was of a horse- 
shoe shape. But I feel certain, both by the 
eye and by such measurements as I could 
take, that it is nota circle. The far greater 
extent of the outer Avebury circle, and its 
comparatively immense vallum and ditch, 
greatly struck me. While, however, the want 
of horizontals to the outer circle, the want 
of trilithons, and the less attention to the form 
and cutting of the stones may point to a 
greater antiquity than Stonehenge, the great 
difference of size and extent is not to be so 
accounted for ; and I would suggest that were 
the Druids divided into grades, these places, 
speaking in Masonic fashion, might be lodges 
—Avebury of a lower and more general 
grade, Stonehenge of the more select and 
higher, if not highest. 

BrinsLEY NICHOLSON, M.D. 
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Bookbinding. 


——— 


ESSRS. MORGAND and FATOUT, 
the Paris booksellers, who have 
already produced in their Bulletin 
Mensuel some marvellous copies 

of highly ornamented old book-covers in 
coloured lithography, have lately issued a very 
fine volume on 
French bookbind- , 
ing by Messrs. 
Marius Michel.* 
Their motto on the 
title-page is pecu- 
liarly appropriate, 
because if (as all 
true book lovers 
know to be a fact) 
“un livre est un 
ami qui ne change 
jamais,” then there 
is all the more rea- 
son why that friend 
should be cared for 
and put into a 
handsome coat. 

The French con- 
sider binding as 
very specially a 
national art, and 
truly some of the 
most exquisite spe- 
cimens of ornate 
leather __ binding 
have been _ pro- 
duced in their 
country. Still, we 
must remember 
that the art died 
completely out at 
the period of the 
great Revolution, 
and when in course 
of time taste for beautiful objects had agai 
revived, the eyes of France were turned 
towards England for inspiration. Then passed 
over the country that wave of Anglomania 
alluded to by Lesné in his poem on book- 


* “Ta Reliure Francaise, depuis l’invention de l’im- 
primerie jusqu’a la fin du XVIIT° siécle.” Par MM. 
Marius Michel, Relieurs Doreurs. Paris: D. Mor- 
gand et C. Fatout. 1880. 


binding (1822), when speaking of Bozé- 
rian :— 
“¢ Cet artiste amateur detruisit la folie 
De regarder |’ Anglais avec idolatrie.” 
This was soon shaken off, and the French 
have now again obtained the place of leaders 
of the art. 
Grolier, the founder of the French school 
of ornamental binding, drew his inspiration 
from Italy. One 
great charm of the 
work produced for 
this generous man, 
who announced 
that his books were 
as much at the ser- 
vice of his friends 
as at his own, is 
| its constant variety. 
Some specimens 
are severely geo- 
metrical, others are 
more architectural 
in design, and 
some again exhibit 
freer forms, such as 
the figure below. 
Grolier employ- 
ed some of the 
best artists of his 
time to design for 
him, but neverthe- 
less all his books 
exhibit the  in- 
fluence of his own 
individuality. 
Most of the sove- 
reigns of France 
have been munifi- 
‘ cent patrons of the 
art of bookbinding, 
and their wives and 
mistresses usually 
showed the same 
spirit. A volume with intertwined crescent 
moons, and the letters D. and H. stamped 
upon the sides, showing that it has come 
from the library of Henri II. and Diana 
of Poitiers, is amongst the most coveted 
treasures of the bibliomaniac. In spite, how- 
ever, of the fascination of these distinguished 
names, the great historian De Thou stands 
out prominently as next in rank after Grolier 
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as a patron of the art. He had a mag- 
nificent library of choice books, beautiful in 
themselves, from being the finest procurable 
copies even before he bound them. The 
most usual style of binding adopted by De 
Thou consisted of a plain side with his arms 
in the centre and his monogram repeated 
down the back. When he was a bachelor he 
bound all his books 
in pure white vel- 
lum; after his mar- 
riage he adopted 
sheep-skin (usually, 
however, _ Styled 
morocco); and 
lastly, he largely 
used light brown 
calf (veau fauve) as 
well as different 
coloured morocco. 
When he married 
his first wife, Marie 
de Barbancon 
Cany, in 1587, he 
added her arms to 
his own on the 
sides of the books ; 
and the arms of his 
second wife were 
also included in the 
design of those 
bound after her 
marriage to him. 
De Thou left his 
library to his son 
by the second wife, 
with strict injunc- 
tions that it should 
not be disposed of. 
This son continued 
the library and 
bound his books 
in the same style as 
his father did. On 
his death, in 1677, 
it was decided that 
the library should be sold by public auction, 
and a catalogue was published. The Presi- 
dent De Menars purchased the whole library, 
with the exception of the books in the first 
two days’ sale, which were dispersed before 
he knew they were to be sold. Some of 
these, however, he afterwards succeeded in 
VOL, II. 


buying back. The library was subsequently 
bought from his heirs by the Cardinal de 
Rohan, who incorporated it with his own, 
and in 1788 the Prince de Soubise, lineal 
successor to the Rohan property, sold it by 
public auction. 
Although most of De Thou’s bindings were 
plain, he sometimes adopted an ornate style, 
and the figure be- 
low will give a good 
idea of one of these 
patterns. 

Messrs. Michel’s 
book,however, con- 
tains a representa- 
tion of certainly 
one of the finest 
specimensof ornate 
bookbinding ever 
produced. The 
graceful union of a 

_ variety of designs, 
some rigid and 
othersflowing, posi- 
tively baffles de- 
scription. The 
arms of De Thou 
and his first wife, 
in the centre of 
the side, give a 
character to the 
whole design. 

Bookbinding may 
be broadly divided 
into two distinct 
schools of art, 
which curiously 
enough do not ap- 
pear to have exer- 
ted any particu- 
lar influence the 
one on the other: 
‘1) the old stamped 
leather, which was 
brought to perfec- 
tion by the Ger- 

mans ; (2) the gilt tooling which came to us 
from Italy. We might imagine that the second 
class of work grew out of the first, as the 
taste for effect was cultivated, but this does 
not appear to have been the case. 

1. In the first instance, the ornaments on 


the leather were of the simplest description, 
M 
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and merely intended to hide the bareness of 
the side. Afterwards an elegant artistic 
taste came into play, and the designers of the 
blocks which were used to stamp the calf, 
vellum, or pig-skin covers often treated their 
subjects with consummate elegance. A con- 
siderable variety of design was indulged in, 
and portraits and other illustrations of the 
contents of the book were often stamped 
upon its cover. All this ornamentation was 
blind work, and the scrolls and flowers and 
mottoes were only shown by their slightly 
elevated surface over the rest of the cover. 

2. The gorgeous gold tooling which 
flourished for many years, and gradually 
drove blind tooling out of fashion, came to us 
from Italy, but there is no doubt that it had 
an Eastern origin. Some of the earliest 
Italian ornamental bindings are evident 
imitations of the covers of Persian and 
Indian MSS. ‘There were two styles that 
were more particularly copied—viz., the 
corded and dotted patterns,.and those in 
which large surfaces of solid goldwork were 
spread over the side. The leather lining 
called doublé, which is supposed to be a 
French invention,’ will be found in Eastern 
bindings of the fifteenth century. 

Messrs. Marius Michel have worked out 
with great care the history of the styles 
prevalent at different periods. Their book 
contains twenty plates in heliogravure, which 
give us an excellent idea of the sumptuous 
bindings produced by French artists. 
Besides these, the different tools, the 
borders, the centre ornaments, &c., used 
at various times are illustrated in the text. 
The notes contain particulars respecting 
certain of the noted binders, from which 
we learn that there were fourteen who 
bore the name of De Rome, and thirteen of 
the family of Padeloup. The names of 
Nicholas and Clovis Eve, and Le Gascon, 
are the most distinguished in the annals of 
French bookbinding, but little or nothing is 
known about the men. The Eves obtained 
some beautiful effects by a quite novel 
treatment of foliage ; and Le Gascon, who 
bound for Sir Kenelm Digby, produced a 
delicate tracery on his covers which has 
never been surpassed. Other distinguished 
names are those of Anguerrand,; Bradel, 
Boyer, Dusseuil (mentioned by Pope), 





Duboisson, and Le Monnier. Particulars of 
some of these men have only been discovered 
by a considerable expenditure of research, for 
while the names of the collectors are remem- 
bered, those of the binders are in most 
instances forgotten. If this be the case in 
France, how much more is it so in England, 
All those who are interested in the history of 
this branch of fine art should devote special 
attention to the discovery of the men that 
did the work which still lives to delight us. 

In studying a chronological series of fine 
bindings we cannot but notice how the art 
gradually decayed. The later work is rich, 
but not delicate; thus gaudy flowers are 
often made to sprawl over the whole side, 
and this is well illustrated in some of the 
plates of Messrs. Marius Michel’s book. 
The old binders so thoroughly appreciated 
the fundamental principles of their art, that 
although they covered their books with 
ornament, we can wish none of it away; 
but the later artists frequently mistook the 
object they should have aimed at, and in- 
troduced much that is incongruous. 

Now that rich bindings are so highly 
appreciated, it is to be hoped that binders of 
the present day will be induced by the 
study of the fine specimens that come in 
their way, not to imitate servilely, but to 
emulate the spirit of the work of the best 
days of the art. : 

In conclusion, we will refer to two instances 
of the extravagant prices that specimens of 
old binding now realize. The Baron de 
Longepierre, after writing many dramas 
which no one would listen to, made a success 
with his tragedy of “‘Medea” in 1785. He 
was so pleased with this that from that time 
he stamped the covers of all his books with 
Jason’s golden fleece. The volumes, which 
were elegantly bound in morocco of various 
colours, are much sought after now, and a 
little book will sell for £150 or £200. 
Even modern bindings, when very fine, will 
realize high prices; thus at a recent sale in 
Paris a book of no very great value, bound 
by the late Mons. Trautz-Bauzonnet in his 
best and most elaborate style of inlaying, 


sold for £640. 
H. B. WHEATLEY. 
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St. Olaf and the Overthrow of 
Wortbhern Paganism. 


By WILLIAM PorTER, 
Author of “ The Norse Invasion of 1066, a Neglected 
Chapter in English History.” 
PART II. 


Va uAr having thus revealed his plan 
5) to Sigurd Syr, the help of Rorek 
eS) and Ring—two petty kings of 
———— Hedemarken — and Gudréd, of 
Gudbrandsdalen, together with that of some 
others of minor note, was speedily obtained, 
and soon the whole districts within their 
several little empires were summoned to a 
Thing, or Parliament, where, by general 
acclamation, Olaf was proclaimed king. It 
was no easy work, however, to make himself 
master of all the petty provinces of Norway, 
where for generations party feuds and 
jealousies had constantly or periodically 
raged; but by dint of continued persever- 
ance, and by hard fighting, he at length 
succeeded in establishing himself a kingdom 
commensurate with that of his famous pre- 
decessor. It was, however, only for a time ; 
the harshness and cruelty with which he 
prosecuted his mission of exterminating 
every trace of the ancient paganism of his 
land—a mission with which he believed him- 
self to be entrusted direct from Heaven— 
could not but tend to provoke much ill- 
will, and to rouse, beyond endurance, the 
warlike propensities of his liberty-loving 
countrymen. Years of strife, even after his 
possession of the throne, were thus engen- 
dered to him ; and ultimately, by the defec- 
tion of one trusty supporter after another, 
Olaf was compelled for very safety to betake 
himself to exile. His old enemies, the 
Danes, were not slow to profit by his mis- 
fortunes, and Norway, being left for a while 
without a recognised head, became once 
again, though only for a brief period, subject 
to the second Sweyn. On the death of this 
king, however, and while his subjects were 
holding disputes regarding the succession of 
Hardicanute, Olaf once more succeeded in 
triumphantly over-running Norway as_ its 
lawful monarch. But his disasters had not 
taught him the lesson of forbearance. He 
seemed rather to be endued with a still 


more ferocious spirit of severity ; he seemed 
to be governed less by the mercy and the 
love of the Gospel than by the vengeance 
and chastisement of the Law; not an 
apostle, but an Old Testament judge, who 
believed himself to be dealing not so much 
with his own enemies as with the enemies of 
God.* It was a hard time for Norway; it 
had obstinately resisted the propagation of 
the light of truth and peace, and had now 
to drink the cup of its sorrow to the very 
dregs. It had fostered to the last the 
brutalizing elements of its idolatry, and, 
spurred by its tenets, had wrought destruction 
among the more enlightened communities 
where Christ had begun to reign ; and this 
tribulation was perhaps its fit reward. It 
seemed as though Heaven had so destined 
that by the will of one man—and that man 
its own king—this now unhappy land was to 
have meted out to it what it had so long 
meted out to others ; and that by the will of 
that one man also, the old faith, with its 
encumbrances of superstition, and its mani- 
fold moral and material props, was to -be 
beaten and crushed into the very dust. 

We will just take an example or two of 
the manner in which Olaf prosecuted his 
“ heaven-born” mission. 

In the summer of 1021 he sailed with his 
vessels over Séndmiére and Nordmi@re, and 
spent the autumn in the now famed Roms- 
dalen; here he left his vessels, and, with 
Bishop Sigurd and an armed force, betook 
himself overland through Romsdalen to 
Lesje in Gudbrandsdalen. At Lesje and 
Dovre he made captives of all the chief men, 
and compelled them either to be baptized or 
to suffer death, or to go into exile. Those 
who adopted Christianity were forced to de- 
liver their sons as hostages for their con- 
sistency. Thence the king passed over the 
mountains through Lordalen towards Lom, 
where afterwards the Scottish chieftain Sin- 
clair fell. On the heights of Stavebrekke, 
whence a grand view is obtained over the 
whole panorama of the Lom, embracing both 

* A kindred thought of Lamartine may have 
suggested this passage ; I know not, nevertheless I 
let it stand :—‘“‘ Elle (sincérité) lui donne aussi cette 
implacabilité d’un sectaire qui, en frappant ses ennemis, 


croit frapper les ennemis de Dieu.”—Cromwell, ch. 
xc. Me judice, the expression, as I have put it, ap- 
plies with more truth to Olaf than to Cromwell. 
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sides of Ottaelven, the grandest district of 
Norway, Olaf stood still a moment to con- 
template the gorgeous scene. “It is a pity,” 
said he, “ that so magnificent a district should 
be burned.” Then he continued his way 
down into the valley, and spent some days 
at Nes, on the south side of the lake. Here 
he cut Zhingbud—or messages for assembly 
—summoning the peasants from the three 
districts of Lom, and Vaage, and Hedalen, 
and giving them this choice : either to adopt 
Christianity and deliver their sons as hostages, 
or to fight with him and see their possessions 
burnt and destroyed. The greater number 
yielded to his command, but many also fled 
further southward down the valleys. 

There was one man with whom he had to 
contend called Dale Gudbrand. He was 
almost a king in these valleys, though only 
of inferior rank. Gudbrand dwelt on the 
estate of Hundorp, in Fron; and upon his 
estate was a temple dedicated to Thor, 
wherein was the image of that god, grandly 
gilt and gorgeously adorned. This Gud- 
brand hearing of King Olaf’s arrival at Lom, 
and that he had compelled the people there 
to be baptized, despatched Herpi/—or sum- 
mons to armed meeting—to call the inha- 
bitants to Hundorp. Speedily a vast con- 
course assembled, there being good means 
of passage both by land and lake. Here 
Gudbrand held a Thing, or council, with the 
peasants, and addressed them thus :—“I 
have heard,” said he, “ there is come a man 
to Lom called Olaf; a man who will offer us 
another faith, and break all our gods to 
pieces. But I certainly think if we bear out 
our god Thor he will help us now as he has 
done before ; when he looks upon this Olaf 
and his men they will be struck with fear, 
and then it will be all over with their God.” 

The peasants, having listened to this 
speech, cried out with one voice that Olaf 
should not depart alive if he dared to ven- 
ture so far southward as to their home, and 
they sent over 800 armed men to intercept 
him on his march; but these were speedily 
vanquished and put to flight. It was then 
agreed that on a given day the peasants 
should hold a Thing with Olaf. The even- 
ing before the appointed day, the king 
inquired of Gudbrand’s son, who had been 
sent to him in token of good faith, what their 


god was like. “It is Thor,” said he; “he 
is tall and stout, and bears a great hammer 
in his hand. He is hollow within, and stands 
upon a pedestal ; of gold and silver is there 
enough upon him, and every day he has five 
measures of bread and meat.” ‘Thereupon 
the king called one of his men, by name 
Kolbein Sterke (or the Strong), and gave 
him instructions to stand by his side the next 
day with a large club, and if it should happen 
during his speech that the peasants turned 
their eyes away from him, to strike the idol 
with all his might. The next morning the 
Thing was seated ; some of the peasants bore 
out the image of Thor, and all prostrated 
themselves before the idol-god. The image 
was placed in the centre, on the summit of 
the Hill of Council. On one side sat the 
peasants, on the other the king and his men. 
‘Then Gudbrand rose and said, ‘ Where is 
now thy God, O king? He carries his beard 
rather low, and thou art thyself ashamed ; 
for now our god is come, who advises us in 
everything, and looks upon you with frowning 
eyes. Be reconciled to him and worship 
him ; it is wonderful he has spared thee so 
long.” To this the king replied :—“ Thou 
wonderest thou canst not see our God; I 
expect his speedy coming to us. On the 
other hand, I wonder that you will try to 
terrify us with your god, which is blind and 
deaf, and can neither protect himself nor 
others. I think it will soon go hard with 
him ; for look now towards the east—there 
comes our God, with glorious flood of 
light !” 

The sun was just rising, and all the peasants 
turned to look at it. At the same moment 
Kolbein struck the idol with his club; the 
image fell to pieces, and from its interior 
issued mice and toads and creeping things. 
The peasants were struck with terror, and 
took to flight. But Olaf had given orders to 
scuttle their boats and to drive their horses 
astray into the forest. They were im 
complete confusion. Olaf summoned the 
assembly again, and the Thing was seated 
anew. “Now,” said he, “ye have seen how 
much your god availed you, upon which ye 
have bestowed gold and jewels, and to which 
ye gave meat and drink. Worms and toads, 
mice and creeping things, have devoured 
these, as ye now see, and it is good enough 
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for those who believe in such things and 
support such folly. Take now your gold 
and your costly things home to your wives, 
and hang them not on stocks and stones. 
And choose now one of two courses—either 
at once to: adopt Christianity, or to fight with 
me; and let those win to whom God will 
vouchsafe a victory!” All promised to 
accept Christianity, and to be baptized. 
Bishop Sigurd himself baptized Gudbrand, 
who built a church upon his estate, and en- 
dowed it with great possessions.* 

This was the general course with which 
King Olaf prosecuted his mission of “ peace 
and goodwill to men ;” by armed force to 
lay hold of and subdue the chief peasants of 
each district, that thereby the commoner 
people might be'awed into submission. The 
homes of all suspected persons were visited, 
many were taken prisoners, all were plun- 
dered. But even worse than this, his zeal 
wes not satisfied without the putting of many 
of his victims to death; while others were 
hamstrung, some deprived of sight, and some 
condemned to perpetual banishment.t 

But we must hasten to the closing scene 
of King Olaf’s life, and though we find him 
surrounded with difficulties arising from his 
own severities, again left almost unsupported 
by the chiefs of his native land, and threatened 
with a violent insurrection through the whole 
northern half of his dominions, we shall still 
find there is something of a halo around him, 
and that by the sheer force of his faith his 
sun was yet to go down with something of 
natural splendour. 

A vast rising of the peasantry on the 
borders of Finmark had been brought about 
by the united machinations of several of the 
chieftains banished by Olaf during the earlier 
portion of his reign, helped, as is related, by 
English gold, and under the auspices of Har- 
dicanute, who still clung tenaciously to his 
project of regaining Norway to his crown. 
Foremost among the leaders of this insurrec- 
tion was one Thore Hund, whose followers 
were inspired as much by their faith in the 
ancient religion of their land as by their de- 
sire to free themselves from a cruel monarch. 


* Siegwart Petersen, ‘‘Fortellinger af Fzedre- 
landets Historie,” p. 313, ef seg. 

Tt Snorre Sturlassén, ‘‘ Hemiskringla,” ed. Unger, 
chap, 116, 


It was thus an acknowledged conflict between 
the hammer of Thor and the followers of the 
Cross. And it was to be the last. 

Olaf’s band had been weakened by con- 
tinual internecine war, and by defection and 
desertion. In his last extremity he had felt 
compelled to seek the help of his relative the 
Swedish king, who, however, having enough 
to do to manage his own refractory subjects, 
offered him only the questionable assistance 
of obtaining whosoever would of their own 
free will enlist beneath his standard. In such 
a time, and under such circumstances as then 
prevailed, there were numerous bands of free- 
booters on the troubled borders of these two 
States, and many such flocked to Olaf’s train ; 
and thus, with an army of desperadoes, he 
crossed over once again into his own domi- 
nions. Drawing up his forces at a place 
called Stav, Olaf numbered and appointed 
his army. Here he made the sorrowful dis- 
covery that there were about a thousand 
heathen amongst his followers. He flatly re- 
fused to have a single unbeliever in the battle 
by his side. Like Gideon of old he would 
purge his army to its lowest force. They 
must be baptized, or go. ‘‘We will not,” 
said he, “rely upon our numbers alone, but 
will put our trust in God, for by His power, 
and mercy shall we gain the victory.” Sin- 
cerity cannot be denied to a man like this, 
whatever other blemishes may stain his 
character. The heathen withdrew to con- 
sider the question, and about one-half agreed 
to be baptized; the other half returned to 
their native land. There was a small troop 
also, led by two brothers, Gaute and Afrafaste, 
both mighty men in war, who again offered 
themselves to the king. Olaf asked once 
more if they would be baptized. “No,” 
answered they. The king said, “‘ Then you, 
too, must go your way.” They went a little 
distance, and the brothers, anxious for the 
fray, considered what to do. Afrafaste said, 
“T want to fight, and to me it matters not on 
which side I am found.” Gaute answered, 
“Nay, if I fight, I shall help the king, for he 
needs it most, and as we have to believe on 
some god, what matters it whether we believe 
on the white Christ or any other? My ad- 
vice is that we be baptized, since the king 
desires it so much; then we can go into 
battle with him,” All their company joined 
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in this ; they went to the king and were bap- 
tized, and in the battle of Sticklerstad fought 
with the band of confirmation still on their 
heads. 

All was ordered for the fight. On one 
side the host of Odin, led by Thore Hund, 
representing the last struggling energy of the 
Pagan North ; on the other the band of Olaf, 
animated with a doubtful ray of that light 
which was now to conquer or to be destroyed. 
About mid-day the two hosts met. The sun 
shone brightly on the plains of Sticklerstad, 
and the white cross gleamed upon the helmets 
and shields of Olaf’s warrior-band. The 
fiery fierceness of rage flashed from the eyes 
of the Finmark peasantry, looking still fiercer 
in the grotesqueness of their reindeer-hide 
apparel. With a cry of “Fram, fram, 
Biandmenn !” the raging Thore urged them 
on. “ Fram, fram, Kristsmenn, Krossmenn, 
Konungsmenn !” cried Olaf, and in deadly 
throes they closed. 

We have exceedingly prolix and minute 
accounts of this famous battle in the old Sagas, 
giving almost every incidental stroke of many 
of the daring heroes who fought on both 
sides, and which, for the most part, are reli- 
able enough, but here we shall content our- 
selves by giving a generalizing view as more 
suitable to our purpose. 

The battle, then, commenced a little after 
noon. It was a bright and glorious autumn 
day, and the clearness of the northern at- 
mosphere was sullied by no single cloud. 
But it seemed as if the God of nature looked 
down upon the struggling and raging mass of 
human beings whose whole energies were 
bent on dealing death. So eager, indeed, 
had been the combatants, that speedily after 
their first furious onslaught the two opposing 
forces had become intermingled in almost 
inextricable confusion, to which the kindred 
war-cries of their several chiefs no little 
contributed. The supreme stillness of Nature 
seemed at length to overawe the surging 
hosts, and the shouting of the warriors them- 
selves was hushed. Though there was no 
breath of air, no single cloud, and nothing to 
betoken any convulsion of natural forces, a 
gloom seemed to be gradually overspreading 
the sky above their heads, and an intenser 
gloom began to settle upon the deadly field. 
The darkness thickened, but still the seething 


hosts fought on. As if influenced by -the 
natural gloom surrounding and overshadowin 

them, every human voice was stilled. The 
deadly javelin was cast to strike alike on 
friend or foe; hand to hand the brave men 
fought ; the wounded fell without a murmur, 
and no groan or sigh escaped the dying on 
that dreadful day. Amid the impressive 
gloom none were conscious of victory or 
defeat. They seemed animated only with 
desire to slay or die. At length the curtain 
of darkness began to draw aside. Little by 
little the deep crimson in the west passed off 
into streaks of gold ; and ere the sun betook 
him to his final rest, he once more cast his 
beams, as if exultingly, upon the still strug- 
gling remnants of the Christian and heathen 
hosts. His light was opportune ; the white- 
cross emblems of Olaf’s followers were seen 
to gleam on every part of the battle-field. 
The war-cry—“ Men of Christ”’—was once 
more heard, and the forces rallied to a given 
point. It was, however, but to die more 
nobly ; Olaf’s forces had been vastly out- 
numbered, and had been beaten down by 
fearful odds. Olaf himself at length was 
slain, but still the desperate carnage was 
continued till the second darkness, that of 
night, laid hold upon them with its staying 
hand. ‘Then Olaf’s army had been almost 
decimated; but though Thore Hund and 
Paganism had gained a well-fought field, and 
had obtained the victory of brute force, it was 
a victory over which they could not boast, 
for the glory that so speedily settled upon 
Olaf’s name, and the miraculous trust that 
lured the minds of men to the doctrines he 
had spread, vanquished once and for ever 
the old beliefs, and thus the Paganism of the 
North was slain. As Nature once before had 
seemed to work on its behalf, so now, at its 
close, it seemed to make amends by teaching 
their superstitious minds that the glory of 
the old things had passed away; they were 
not slow to interpret the wonderful darkness 
and the then succeeding light of that me- 
morable day into an omen of death and of 
the life to come. This battle was fought on 
the 31st of August, 1030, during an almost 
total eclipse of the sun, and the coincidence 
is none the less impressive even to us who 
can now read its effect in the light of science. 
Upon the ignorance of that age it came 
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as a warning voice and message from the 
Most High Himself. As the Danish writer, 
Ludwig Wimmer, puts it:—“ The peasants 
gained the day, but they were ill-satisfied 
with their victory ; in that solar eclipse they 
saw a visible token of the wrath of God ; and 
by his death, which was soon looked upon 
as that of a martyr, Olaf did more for 
Christianity than he had done with all his 
efforts during life.” 

Shall we say anything now of Olaf’s 
character, or is it not sufficiently shown in 
those incidents we have selected from his 
life? That he was a man of great mind and 
great daring his thoughts and actions tend to 
prove. That he possessed deep affection is 
instanced by his constancy to his friends, 
which has not been shown in our Paper, 
because such instances lie outside our pur- 
pose. But that along with these and many 
other traits we must admire, there were also 
many evidences of severity, and harshness, 
and even cruelty, we are ready to confess. 
These, however, to a great extent, reflected 
the influences of his time and nation. They 


were the forces of the school in which he 
lived, and if under the teachings of the new 
dispensation he did not learn all the love of 


which his heart was capable, Olaf does not 
stand alone. The severities he practised 
cannot be too much condemned. He did 
not learn the lesson which Christianity has 
since taught to nationalities as well as to 
individuals of ‘overcoming evil with good.” 
It is, however, no little to say of him, that in 
the general darkness of that age, and amid 
the general rudeness of that people, he could 
lay hold of a great and new belief, and by 
the force of his will prosecute its establish- 
ment against all odds, and at the sacrifice of 
his own temporal welfare and power. That 
he was sincere and earnest in his endeavours 
to supplant the old idolatry by the newer 
faith, the privations he endured bear sufficient 
testimony ; his whole energy was bent to 
the object of its triumphant proclamation 
throughout his native land, from the first 
planting of his foot upon "the treacherous 
soil of Selje to the moment when, upon the 
terrible plain of Sticklerstad, he fell a sacri- 
fice to his own determination, and where, 
also, he “sealed his testimony with his 
blood.” 


The Treatpse of Fysshypnge 
wytb an Angle.* 


——— 


WaT is not often that a book of the 
fifteenth century interests others 
than the scholar and antiquarian. 
Besides the value which this 

Sacsimile reprint, however, possesses in their 
eyes, it must be dear to every angler as being 
the first printed English book on matters 
connected with his craft. Yet it has hitherto 
been more talked about than known. The 
original editions have become very rare, and 
are only found in the best libraries. The 
late Mr. Pickering, in 1827, published a 
reprint of it, but in Roman type, which 
rapidly went out of print, and has for many 
years been practically unattainable. It was 
a happy thought to include it in Mr. Stock’s 
series of reprints ; and to our mind, whether 
judging it as the scholar, antiquarian, or 
fisherman, it is the most interesting of these 
reproductions, Every angler may now ac- 
quaint himself for a few shillings with this 
most curious treatise, the sole remnant of 
English monastic writings on fishing (many 
of which were current in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries), and the fountain-head 
from which so many succeeding angling 
writers borrowed, frequently without acknow- 
ledging their debt. As only a limited num- 
ber of this “Treatyse” has been printed, we 
counsel scholarly anglers to purchase a copy 
at once. If Pickering’s edition speedily. 
became rare, @ fortiori this most beautiful 
facsimile will much sooner be sold off, and 
then cannot fail of being largely enhanced in 
value. At least another half-century must 
elapse, in all probability, before any one will 
for a third time reproduce the book. 

Before describing this reproduction it is 
worth while alluding to the history of the 
“‘ Book of St. Albans.” The Prioress of the 
Benedictine Convent of Sopwell in Hert- 
fordshire (a cell to the Abbey of St. Alban), 
Dame Juliana Berners, in the second half of 
the fifteenth century, seems to have possessed 
very strongly those tastes for hunting, hawk- 
ing, and fishing, which prevailed for another 

* By Dame Juliana Berners. Reprinted from the 
“Book. of St. Albans,” Elliot Stock. 1880, 
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century at least among the high-born ladies 
of England. For these likings, as well as for 
the extreme beauty and great learning which 
tradition has attached to her, she may be com- 
pared with Queen Mary of Scotland, though 
she was more fortunate in the even flow of 
her life, and death. To this noble lady, 
daughter of the ill-fated Sir James Berners, a 




















favourite of Richard the Second, is assigned 
the authorship, or at least the compiling, of 
the “ Book of St. Albans.” The number of 
editions of this book, and the different issues 
of the “ Treatyse on Fysshynge,” one part ofit, 
as a separate publication, form a very difficult 
chapter of bibliography. Fortunately a repro- 
duction of the separate treatises on Hawking, 


Hunting and Heraldry is speedily promised, 
in order, together with this “ ‘Treatyse,” 
to complete the “ Book of St. Albans ;” and 
Mr. Blades, than whom no more competent 
authority could be found, has engaged to 
unravel all the intricacies of its bibliography 
in a lengthy preface. We shall gladly leave 
this task in his hands, only entering upon the 


subjects sufficiently to trace the literary 
genealogy of the “ Treatyse ” before us. 

The first edition of the “ Book of St. 
Albans” treats of Hunting, Hawking, and 
Court Armour, and was printed in 1486 by 
the schoolmaster-printer of St. Albans. In 
the next, printed at Westminster by Wynkyn 
de Worde, 1496, the “Treatyse” appears for 
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the first time, and this it is which is here repro- 
duced. For the reason why it was thus set 
forth in the greater volume the reader may be 
referred to the curious reason, exactly suited, 
however, to the age in Which she lived, which 
forms the last paragraph of the “ Treatyse.” 
But it was soon published separately, and 
some ten editions, either of the greater or 
smaller quarto, are enumerated before 1600, 
which is an index to the popular estimation 
in which the work was held. 

The diction, the haphazard spelling, and, 
above all, the subject-matter of this first 
angling treatise are especially interesting to 
the antiquarian. He cannot help lamenting 
that no wrecks of medizval fishing lore, save 
this one gold-laden argosy, have been 
drifted from the storm which broke over the 
monastic houses in Henry VIII.’s time to the 
shores of the eager nineteenth century. The 
“Treatyse” contains absolutely all that we 
know of the practice of angling from Olian’s 
time onwards. The Dame speaks of “ bokes 
of credence” in which she had found 
angling secrets ‘“‘wryten.” They have all 
irretrievably perished, so that, a parte ante 
as well as @ parte post especial lustre falls 
upon the Dame’s own performance. 


The scholarly angler will turn with peculiar 
pleasure to the pages of Burton’s “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” to find how that general 
plunderer enriched his book with the most 


beautiful passages of Dame  Juliana’s 
“Treatyse.” Another curious investigation 
will show him how greatly Walton, usually 
reputed the fons e¢ origo of English angling, 
was indebted to the Dame’s arrangement of 
her subject, as well as to her wise and 
practical knowledge of the art. Most 
interesting also it is to trace how lovingly 
this “‘ Treatyse ” is named in the many books 
on fishing which have been put forth during 
the present century. Few books have so 
coloured the practice of an art, and the 
estimation in which its professors are 
popularly held, as this “ Treatyse” has 
affected angling. For these topics, and an 
analysis of the whole “ Treatyse,” we may 
refer our readers to the preface which the 
Rev. M. G. Watkins has contributed to this 
reproduction. Itis worth while pointing out 
briefly to those anglers, whether humble 
float-fishers or followers of the more artistic 


practice of casting a fly, the valuable 
character of the information contained in the 
“Treatyse” relating to medizval angling, 
which it is useless to seek elsewhere. It 
opens with an eloquent pleading for angling 
as a healthy and cheerful pastime. The 
only mishap likely to befall the angler is to 
lose a hook or a fish, and “yf he faylle of 
one, he maye not faylle of a nother, yf he 
dooth as this treatyse techyth ; but yf there 
be nought in the water. And yet atte the 
leest he hath his holsom walke and mery at 
his ease, a swete ayre of the swete sauoure 
of the meede flowers; that makyth hym 
hungry,”—and much more to this effect. 
Then follows how the angler’s “ harnays,” or 
rod, line, and hooks, are to be made. No 
Farlow or Bowness as yet existed to give a 
fisherman the benefit of skilled workmanship. 
Those who wield a light trout fly-rod at the 
present day will smile at the ponderous 
rod with which the lady equipped their 
forefathers. It must have been eighteen 
feet long, and resembled a modern salmon 
rod. With this the angler was supposed to 
capture every fish that swims, a dace as 
well as a pike. ‘The Dame particularly 
insists on the floats and plummets which are 
to be used, and teaches how hooks are to be 
made; this too not yet having become a 
separate branch of industry. The different 
modes of angling succeed, together with the 
most suitable times of the day and year at 
which to go fishing. An excellent account 
of the different fresh-water fish comes next; 
and is followed by what has excited more 
interest than perhaps anything else in the 
Dame’s book, as it proved helpful to Izaak 
Walton in his immortal work, the list of the 
** xij. flyes wyth whyche ye shall angle to ye 
trought and grayllying, and dublie like as 
ye shall now here me tell.” We are unwilling 
to spoil his pleasure who has yet to make 
the acquaintance of Dame Juliana Berners, 
by quoting from the conclusion of her 
“Treatyse,” with its deeply religious tone, 
and the many admirable suggestions which 
she offers to fishermen, and which, it may be 
added, are still as applicable to every “ civil 
well-governed angler,” as they were in her 
day. Much of the spirit of the fifteenth 
century, as far as consideration for others 
and for the highest blessedness of a Christian 
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angler’s soul is concerned, might be trans- 
planted with great advantage into the busy 
anxious life of our own days. 

It only remains to speak of the general 
appearance of this beautiful reproduction. 
Whether as regards type, paper, or binding, it 
seems to us to leave nothing to be desired. 


The boards are thick, and stamped with an‘ 


old-world pattern in exactest keeping with 
the wide margins and rough edges of its 
dainty yellow-tinted paper, from which the 
black-letter characters stand forth so pleas- 
antly to the eye. The woodcuts are faithful 
representations of the grotesque originals. 
Mr. Elliot Stock’s reproduction of the 
“Treatyse” is in short a book that will be 
highly prized, alike by collectors, antiquarians, 
scholars, divines, and anglers. To take the 
lowest ground with such a relic of monastic 
days, its possession will speedily become a 
valuable investment. The difference of 
appearance between its solid binding and 
well-approved contents, and the flimsy cloth 
covers in which the vulgar inanities of too 
many modern so-called books on fishing are 
enclosed, is precisely the measure between 
the’ pious Abbess of the fifteenth century, 
fishing for “the helthe of her body and 
specyally of her soule,” and the unsavoury 
float fishers who may be seen occasionally 
on the canals and rivers round our great 
cities at present, eagerly contending who can 
take the greatest number of ounces of fish 
for a Britannia metal teapot or a waterproof 


coat. 
RAS 
The Mint. 


ee cee 


SHE following is an abstract of the 
ay Tenth Annual Report of the Deputy- 
i Master of the Mint, which has 
lately been issued:—The gold 

coinage of the year, which only occupied a 
part of the month of December, has been 
insignificant, while the amount of silver coined 
has hardly exceeded the average, and the 
bronze coinage, though larger than in 1878, 
has not been so great as in the two preceding 
years. ‘The continued absence of a demand 
for gold coin has enabled the Mint to execute 
the whole of the work devolving upon it, with 


the exception of one colonial coinage entrusted 
to a private firm. Had the demand for gold 
been normal, it would, no doubt, have been 
necessary, as in former years, to make pro- 
vision for the execution of a large part of the 
bronze coinage by contract ; but the depres- 
sion of trade during the greater portion of 
the year had its natural effect upon the 
requirements of the country, and the gold 
coin in circulation, with a small amount im- 
ported from Australia, was sufficient to meet 
the wants of the Bank of England. The 
coins struck during the year 1879 were of 
twenty different denominations. The total 
number of pieces struck at the Mint was 
30,050,344, as against 24,491,230 in 
1878, and their value, real or nominal, 
£562,664 3s. The total number of British 
coins struck during the year was 27,800,344, 
and their value as follows: Gold, £37,613 
tos.; silver, £567,125 9s. 5d@.; bronze, 
443,550 35. 74@. The demand for gold 
coin during the year, as already shown, has 
been very small, no gold having been sent in 
for coinage by the Bank of England until the 
month of November. This is the more 
remarkable, as the consignments of sovereigns 
from the Sydney and Melbourne Mints 
received at the Bank were smaller by more 
than a million than those of 1878, which had 
themselves shown a falling off of a million, as 
compared with the importations of the pre- 
vious year. The amount of Australian 
sovereigns received was £1,617,000, as 
against £2,773,000, in 1878, and cannot be 
held to have had any appreciable effect upon 
the circulation. The coinage of gold was 
resumed in January, 1880, and was continued 
until the end of March last. The amount of 
silver coin struck during the year was 
£567,125, as against £614,426, in 1878, and 
4,407,822, in 1877, and the amount issued 
was £618,800. Of this amount £153,430, 
was sent to the Bank of England, £130,000 
to the Bank of Ireland, and £298,470 to 
colonies; £32,400 was shipped for the use of 
the Treasury chests abroad, and £4,500 in 
threepences was sold direct to banks. and 
private persons. No silver coin was issued 
to Scotch banks. The total issues of three- 
pences amounted to £37,220, as against 
439,425 in 1878, and, as in previous years, 
persons applying for small sums in coins of 
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that denomination were referred to a London 
bank, which requested to be relieved of a 
surplus stock. The nominal value of the 
half-crowns issued during the year was 
£151,550, and the total amount of those 
coins put into circulation since 1874, when 
their coinage was resumed, has thus been 
increased to £827,150. The issues and 
withdrawals in Ireland have again been very 
considerable, and show that the renewal of 
the silver coinage in that part of the United 
Kingdom has proceeded satisfactorily during 
the past year. The amount issued has been 
rather less than in 1878, when systematic 
arrangements for improving the condition of 
the silver coinage in Ireland were first adopted 
by the banks, while the amount with- 
drawn has been more than doubled. In 
Scotland, on the other hand, where steps 
were sooner taken to renew the silver coinage, 
and where both issues and withdrawals since 
1872 have usually been considerable, no coin 
has been issued or withdrawn. This change 
is, no doubt, to be explained by the 


continued depression of trade, and by the 
satisfactory state of the coinage consequent 
upon the withdrawals of worn coin in former 


years. The demand for Imperial silver coin 
has been greatly stimulated in colonies by 
the arrangements sanctioned by their lord- 
ships at the beginning of the year, under 
which this department has been authorized to 
pay all expenses connected with the carriage 
of new silver and bronze coin to colonies, 
and of worn coin to the Mint or one of its 
branches. The amount of new silver coin 
shipped to colonies in 1878 was only £69,950, 
whereas in 1879 it rose to £298,470, no less 
than £125,500 having been sent to Victoria 
alone, and £85,000 to New South Wales. 
The average market price at which standard 
silver has been purchased for coinage during 
the year has been 52d. per ounce, so that, 
the rate at which silver coin is issued by the 
Mint being 66¢. per ounce, the seigniorage 
accruing to the State-has been at the rate of 
134d. per ounce, or 24 13-16 per cent. In 
1878 the average price at which silver was 
purchased by the Mint was 50 1-16. per 
ounce, and the rate of seigniorage 313d. per 
cent. The rate of seigniorage in 1879, there- 
fore, was nearly seven per cent. less than in 
the previous year. Notwithstanding that, 


since the introduction of the bronze coinage 
in 1860, a total amount of £1,446,000 has 
been issued to the public, or nearly three 
times the amount of the old copper coin 
withdrawn from circulation, the demand for 
bronze coin has as yet shown but little ten- 
dency to decrease. It will be seen that the 
issues in 1879 have amounted to £38,570, 
as against £39,205 in 1878. Of thisamount 
428,050 consisted of pence, £7,735 of half- 
pence, and £3,185 of farthings, so that the 
issue of pence has exceeded that of the pre- 
vious years, while that of the half-pence and 
farthings has been rather less. There has 
been no suspension in 1879, as in some pre- 
vious years, of the issue of bronze coin in 
the metropolitan districts, but from Septem- 
ber to December last applicants for coin from 
the north of England were referred to a 
banking firm at Newcastle-on-Tyne, which 
had intimated that it held a stock in excess 
of its own requirements. ‘The bronze metal 
purchased during the year amounted to 100 
tons, in bars ready for coinage. The only 
colonial coinage executed by the Mint during 
the year was a silver and bronze coinage of 
twenty, ten, five, and one-cent pieces for the 
Government of Hong-Kong, of the nominal 
value of £10,000. A silver coinage for the 
Government of the Straits Settlements, of the 
nominal value of £8,333, and consisting of 
twenty, ten, and five-cent pieces, was execu- 
ted by Messrs. Ralph Heaton and Sons, of 
Birmingham, in the month of May, with the 
sanction of their lordships, and under the 
supervision, -as usual, of this department. 
The general account shows a net loss on the 
transactions of the Mint during the year of 
427,955, as against a loss of £51,543 in 
1878. The annual profit or loss to the Mint 
on its operations depends, in a great measure, 
as has been frequently explained, on the 
amount of silver bullion purchased in each 
year, and on the amount of worn silver coin 
withdrawn from circulation, the bullion being 
converted into coin at a profit to the State, 
and the worn coin being purchased at its full 
nominal value, and re-coined at a loss. The 
pecuniary results of each year’s transactions 
are further affected by the amount of bronze 
metal purchased for coinage, and rated, as 
shown in the “ Bronze Coinage Account,” at 
the nominal value of the coin to be produced 
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from it. At times when trade is expanding, 
therefore, and the demand for silver and 
bronze coin is large, the profits of the de- 
partment considerably exceed its expenses, 
and this, it may be hoped, will generally 
prove to be the case. Of the eight years 
which have elapsed since a “ Profit and Loss 
Account” was first compiled in the present 
form, the first four shows a profit varying 
from £98,313 in 1872 to £26,435 in 1874. 
In 1876 there was a loss of £24,719, which 
was entirely due to the suspension of the 
coinage for nearly five months in consequence 
of a break-down of machinery. In 1877 
there was a profit of £32,041, and it was not 
until 1878 that the effects of the contraction 
of trade manifested themselves in a falling 
off in the demand for coin, and a large reflux 
of large amounts of worn silver to the Mint. 
In that year, and in 1879, as above shown, 
the transactions of the department have re- 
sulted in a considerable loss, but it is satis- 
factory to note that, after payment of super- 
annuation and compensation allowances, and 
of all expenses incurred by other departments 
on behalf on the Mint, the operations of 
the last eight years show an average annual 
profit of £21,117. In 1879, the profit on 
the coinage of silver bullion was only 
425,548, as against £ 31,933 in 1878, while 
the loss on worn silver coin, including the 
coin withdrawn from circulation by the 
Sydney and Melbourne Mints, was £55,047, 
as against £48,959 in 1878. On the other 
hand, however, the profit on the bronze coin- 
age was £35,396, and the operations of 1879 
show an excess of expenditure over receipts 
far less considerable than that of the preced- 
ing year. 
FEISS 


The Cromwell Family. 


——~—— 


ey a JOHN PHILLIPS, of Disraeli 
ChevA 3) Road, Putney, sends us the follow- 
wua,8| ing communication on the above 
~ Subject :— 

Among Thomas Cromwell’s papers in the 
Record Office are two or three letters which he 
wrote to his “wyffe Elizabeth ;” and one letter 
which was written to him, Nov. 2, 1523, by 
Harry Wykys, “‘ ffrom Thorpe,” near Chertsey, 


in Surrey. In this letter he says: “Cussen 
Cromwell, I hertely recommend me unto you, 
and unto my syster and your good bed- 
ffelow.” Without doubt, therefore, this lady 
was Thomas Cromwell’s wife, whose name 
was Elizabeth Wykys. Until this letter 
was found it was supposed that Thomas 
Cromwell “married Eliz. or Jane,daughter and 
co-heiress of Sir John Pryore, Knt., and 
widow of Thos, Williams, Esq., of an ancient 
family in Wales.” (Noble’s “Protectoral 
House of Cromwell,” 1788.) In Thomas 
Cromwell’s will, dated July 12, 1529, he 
refers to his “late wyffe,” and makes sundry 
bequests to a ladywhom he calls his “‘mother- 
in-law, Mercy Pryor.” Now, if this lady was 
not the mother of his “late wyffe,” she must 
have been the mother of his second wife, it 
he had one. But did he take a second wife? 
As negativing this supposition it may be 
stated that in the will before mentioned he 
makes no allusion, nor any bequest, to an 
existing or second wife. Hence, it may be 
taken as indubitable that Mercy Pryor was 
the mother of Thomas Cromwell’s wife by her 
first husband, who was a gentleman named 
Wykys, and that she took a second husband 
named Pryor. The latter was not ‘‘SirThomas 
Pryore, Knt.,” for in an extant letter written 
by a Thomas Baxter of Newcastle to Thomas 
Cromwell, he says, “Sir, I hertely recom- 
mend me to Mastrer Prior,” who, no doubt, 
was a London merchant. Mercy Pryor’s 
first husband then was named John Wykys. 
He was a copyhold resident at Putney, in 
Surrey. At that time his name frequently 
occurs in the Court Rolls of Wimbledon 
Manor (to which Putney then belonged) as 
a Juror of the Inquest and the Homage. He 
was Usher of the Chamber to Henry VIL., as 
his father, John Wykys, had been to Edward 
IV. An estate at Lavenham, in Norfolk, 
which had belonged to the Earl of Oxford, 
whose estates were confiscated to the king, 
after the battle of Towton, 1461, was granted 
to the last named John Wykys, who also was 
with the king, Edward IV., in 1463, at the 
taking of Alnwick Castie. (“ Paston Let- 
ters,” vol. ii. pp. 95 and 98.) 

The Wykys family were related to the 
Paston family, of Norfolk. On Nov. 15, 1463, 
Margaret Paston wrote the following letter 
to Sir John Paston :—“‘I wold ye shuld speke 
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with Wykys and knowe hys dysposysion to 
Jane Walsham. She hathe seyd, syn he 
departyd hens, but (wzless) she myght have 
hym, she wold never maryd, hyr hert ys sor 
set on hym. She told me that he seyd to hyr 
that ther was no woman in the world he lovyd 
so welle. I wold not he shuld jape (jest with) 
hyr, for she menythe good feythe ; and yf he 
wolle not have hyr, late me wete in hast, and 
I shall purvey for hyr in other wysse” (“ Pas- 
ton Letters,” vol. ii. p. 142). Jane Walsham, 
no doubt, became the wife of this “John 
Wykys, Ussher of the King’s Chambre,” as 
he signs himself in a letter to John Paston. 
His father was “ John Wykys, Armiger, of 
Kisteven,” in Lincolnshire, whose name so 
appears among the names of the gentry of 
that county in the return of 1434,12 Henry VI. 

John Wykys, of Putney, had two daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Joan, and one son, Harry. 
In 1513, Elizabeth became Thomas Crom- 
well’s wife ; in 1523 Harry resided at Thorpe, 
near Chertsey, as we have seen; and Joan 
became the wife of a John Willyamson, who 
was a clerk or an accountant, in Thomas 
Cromwell’s employment. 

The following is the letter, in full, of Harry 
Wykys to Thomas Cromwell, before referred 
to :— 

‘*Cussen Cromwell, I hertely recommend me unto 
you, and unto my syster and yo" good bedffelow, and 


do hertely thank ye for manyffold kyndnes.  Syr, 
I ded wryte unto you that a ffrynde of mynd wolde 


sell certen land to the value of £20 by yere. Syr, 
ye wrote to me kyndly that ye wolde knowe whether 
it were a man™ or otherwyse. The lande ys myne 
and no manor. I send you by the brynger herof a 
boke of every parcel therof. Cussen, I most selle it 
ffor very nede by my ffayth, and over that my chyldryn 
be not as I woide have them. Wherefor I pry you 
do me sur good in this behalf, and I shall rewarde you 
so that ye shal be wele content and plesed. And at 
our next metyng I will showe you of a man™ of £10 
by yere, and lyeth in Wilshyr, that shal be solde. 
Syr, in good ffayth ther ys on or to offers me after 20 
yers se for my lande. Sir, I pry you send me 
sum knowleg of yo’ mynde in thys behalf, and so our 
Lorde preserve you. 
Ffrom Thorpe, thys present All Sowles Day, 
By yo™ owne, 
Harry Wykys.” 


The lands (and tenements) referred to in 
the foregoing letter were situated in and near 
Chertsey. It may be that Thomas Cromwell 
bought them, or that he found a purchaser 
for them. In 1519 Harry Wykys was ap- 
pointed feodary of Crown lands in Surrey and 
Sussex. His son, Gilbert Wykys, was collated 
to the prebend of Wenlakesbarn, in the 
parish of St. Giles, September 7, 1538. He 
died early in March, 1541 (Newcourt). In 
1505 the estate of Botleys Park, about one 
mile south-west from Chertsey, came into the 
possession of Henry Wykys, Gent. (seeLysons), 
who, it is thought, was the brother of John 
Wykys, of Putney. In 1512 permission was 
granted to Henry Wykys to hunt with the 
Abbot of Chertsey in Windsor Forest. 


Genealogy of the Wykys Family. 


John Wykys, =——— 
Armiger, of } 
Kisteven, in 

Lincolnshire. 

1434, 12 Hen. VI. 


| 
John Wykys, 
of Lavenham, | 
in Norfolk, | 
Usher of the 
King’s Chamber, 
dw. IV. 


= Jane Walsham, 
of Caistor, in 
Norfolk. 





| 
John Wykys, = 
of Pasar, 
Surrey, Usher of 
the King’s 
Chamber. 
Hen. VII. 


Mercy —— 
married, secondly, 
— Pryor, 
merchant, of 

ndon. 


hertsey, in 
Surrey. 


| 
Henry Wykys, 
of Botleys Park, 


I 
= William Wykys, 
of Caistor, 
in Norfolk. 





| 
Harry Wykys, = —— 
of Thorpe, 
in Surrey. 


| 
E.izaABETH Wykys = THomAs CROMWELL, 
of Putney, in Surrey, 
Earl of Essex. 


| 
Joan Wykys = John Willyamson, 
Clerk to 
Thomas Cromwell. 





| 
Gregory, Lord = 
Cromwell, of 
Wimbledon. 


Gilbert Wykys, 
collated to prebend 

of Wenlakesbarn, 
died March, 1541. 


Anne = = z= 
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Putney in Surrey is pleasantly situated on 
the right bank of the Thames, opposite 
Fulham. It originally consisted of a number 
of copyhold cottages clustering round a church 
beside the Thames, at the lower or northern 
end of the High Street. It now extends for 
a mile in length from east to west, and a mile 
in breadth from north to south, over a gentle 
slope rising from the Thames to Putney 
Heath and Wimbledon Common—a breezy 
expanse, whence there are charming views of 
Coombe Valley below, Kingston Hill beyond, 
and the Surrey hills in the distance. Formerly 
a fishery and a ferry existed at Putney. Both 
belonged to the Saxon kings as Lords of 
the Manor of Wimbledon. After Harold’s 
death at the battle of Hastings, the Con- 
queror gave the manor to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in whose possession it remained 
until 1535, when it was exchanged by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer with Henry VIII. for St. 
Rhadegund’s Priory in Kent. Thenext year 
the king granted the manor to Thomas Crom- 
well, who at this time was Lord Cromwell of 
Okeham, in Rutlandshire. The fishery was 
destroyed about thirty years ago when the 
Thames, which oscillates with the tides from 


the sea up to Richmond, was made the C/oaca 


maxima of the metropolis. The ferry was 
abolished in 1729, when the present wooden 
bridge, which connects Putney with Fulham, 
was erected. 

Putney is as ancient as London itself. 
Before even the channel of the Thames was 
embanked on both sides from its mouth up 
to Westminster and Wandsworth by Belin, 
the British king, from whom _ Belinsgate 
(Billingsgate) was named, a ferry boat from 
Fulham, and boats and barges coming up 
the river from London, with people and 
merchandize for West Surrey, put-in here. 
From this the Britons, as well as the Saxons 
and Danes, called the village Putten. The 
landing-place was at the existing opening in 
the river wall, to the east of the church, at 
the lower or northern extremity of Brewhouse 
Lane. The long foreshore outside this open- 
ing was called Puttenhithe, whence the name 
of Puiney is derived. Owing, therefore, to 
the fishery and the ferry, as well as to the 
boats and the barges which continually plied 
between London and Putney, the latter was 
always a busy, important place. 


In the year 1487 asmith and farrier named 
Walter Cromwell, who had been connected, 
as such, with the English contingent of Henry 
Tudor’s army at Bosworth Field, took up his 
abode at Putney. From this date until 1516, 
when he died and was buried in the church- 
yard beside the Thames, he occupied a 
cottage, the village smithy, and several acres 
of land, situated on the south side of Wands- 
worth Lane, between Starling Lane, now 
called Oxford Road, and the High Street. 
The cottage, which was known by the sign 
of the Anchor, stood nearly opposite Brew- 
house Lane. This property was granted to 
him, by Copy of Court Roll, from Arch- 
bishop Morton, Lord of the Manor of 
Wimbledon, as a reward for his services to 
Henry Tudor. “In his latter days,” Stowe 
says, “he was a brewer.” The brewery was 
situated in Brewhouse Lane, on the east side, 
near the river. It, with a cottage and some 
land, was a copyhold belonging to a David 
Dovey, who died about «510. Whether or 
not Walter Cromwell purchased this copyhold 
or held it on lease, we cannot say. 

The family of Walter Cromwell consisted 
of his wife, two daughters, Katharine and 
Elizabeth, and one son, Thomas. These 
were all the children he had that we 
know of. If he had other children they 
died when young. Thomas and Elizabeth 
were born at Putney, the former in 1490, the 
latter two or three years after that date. 
Katharine, who was nine or ten years old 
when her father came to reside at Putney, 
married about 1495 a young gentleman from 
Lanishen, in Glamorganshire, named Morgan 
Williams, who, at this time, was a copyhold 
resident at Putney. His brother, Richard 
Williams, held a copyhold cottage and some 
land at Mortlake, between the lower Rich- 
mond Road and the Thames, opposite where 
the Oxford and Cambridge boat races termi- 
nate. As to this Richard Williams, Noble, 
in his “ Protectoral House of Cromwell,” 
says that he was “ Dr. Richard Williams, the 
beloved chaplain of Henry VIII.,” and that 
he “succeeded Richard Sampson in 1536 in 
the deanery of Lichfield, of which he was 
deprived, in the beginning of Queen Mary’s 
reign, for having married in the time of 
King Edward VI.” From him was descended 
the Lord Keeper Williams, in the reign of 
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James I: Thomas Cromwell, the son of Walter 
Cromwell, the blacksmith of Putney, became 
the famous Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
the malleus monachorum, or, as old Fuller 
renders it, “‘ mauler of monasteries,” in Henry 
VIII.’s time ; and Katharine Cromwell, the 
blacksmith’s eldest daughter, the great-great- 
grandmother of the more famous Oliver 
Cromwell, the mauler of a perfidious king, 
and Lord Protector of the Commonwealth 
of England. She also was the great-great- 
grandmother of the celebrated patriot, John 
Hampden, whose father, William Hampden, 
of Great Hampden, in Buckinghamshire, 
married Elizabeth Cromwell, aunt of Oliver 
Cromwell. Thus John Hampden and Oliver 
Cromwell were cousins. 

Of Walter Cromwell’s cottage and smithy 
in Wandsworth Lane, not a vestige remains. 
They were pulled down in 1533, when a large 
mansion was erected on the site. In 1647, 
when the army of the Long Parliament was 
stationed at Putney, Charles I. being then 
under restraint at Hampton Court, Commis- 
sary-General Ireton lodged in this mansion. 
His father-in-law, the Lieutenant-General, 
Oliver Cromwell, lodged at Grove House, 
which stood at the south-east corner of the 
High Street, where Putney Railway Station 


now stands. This house is supposed to have 
occupied the site of the copyhold residence of 
his great-great-grandfather, Morgan Williams. 
The mansion in Wandsworth Lane was demo- 
lished early in the present century. The site is 
now covered by a building called Cromwell 
House, and some small tenements called 


Cromwell Place. Considering the great 
changes that were wrought in the history and 
destiny of England, first by Thomas Crom- 
well, the blacksmith’s son, and secondly, by 
Oliver Cromwell, the great-great-grandson of 
the blacksmith’s daughter Katharine, some 
memorial to the blacksmith, more definite 
than Cromwell House, or Cromwell Place, 
should be set up on the site of his cottage 
and smithy in Wandsworth Lane. 

Morgan Williams, and his brother Richard 
‘Williams, were with the South Wales contin- 
gent of Henry Tudor’s army at Bosworth 
Field, probably as subalterns. They were 
rewarded for their devotion and service to 
Henry Tudor in the same way that Walter 
Cromwell and many more were rewarded— 


namely, by copyhold grants. These grants 
were made chiefly on ecclesiastical manors. 
Many of the Kymry permanently settled in 
and around the metropolis during and after 
the reigns of the Tudors. In fact, it was by 
this infusion of Kymric blood among the 
population of the metropolitan zone, that it 
became permanently Kymricized. Thus the 
Kymric names of Rice and Price, Jones and 
Lloyd, Evans and Edwards, Davies and 
Thomas, Owen and Howell, Morgan and 
Williams, and many others, everywhere 
abound, and constitute the aggregate of the 
names to be found in the Post Office Direc- 
tory. 

The Court Rolls of Wimbledon Manor are 
in the possession of Earl Spencer, the pre- 
sent lord of the manor. These, if examined, 
would without doubt throw much light on 
the history of the Cromwell and Williams 
families while they resided at Putney and 
Mortlake. By extracts already made from 
them we know that Walter Cromwell and 
Morgan Williams were each twice presented 
by the Homage before the Manor Court, for 
what follows :— 

On 6th of October, 4 Hen. VIII., Walter 
Cromwell was presented for having “‘ leased 
beyond his own lands the common of one 
virgat of land (15 acres) formerly belonging 
to Donnys (Dovey), contrary to the custom 
of the Manor.” Probably he leased this land, 
which belonged to the copyhold of his 
brewery, without first obtaining permission to 
do so from the Lord of the Manor. On roth 
of October, 5 Hen. VIII., he was again pre- 
sented for having “ erased the terriers (land- 
marks) of the Lord . . . . to the disturbance 
and disinheritance of the Lord and his tenants. 
‘ Therefore. . . . it was commanded 
the Beadle to seize into the Lord’s hands all 
his lands and tenements, held from the 
Lord by copy of Court Roll, and to answer 
to the Lord of the issues.” What the upshot 
of this was we cannot say. Perhaps the 
matters were arranged by restoring the terriers 
and paying an amercement. 

On 13th of October, 18 Hen. VII., Morgan 
Williams was presented for having “cut on 
the common of Wimbledon, Putney, and 
Roehampton, more fuel—viz., furze and 
bushes—than for his expenditure seems fit.” 
On 23rd of May, 23 Hen. VII.,he was again 
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presented for having “ taken fuel on the com- 
mon of Putney Heath and Roehampton 
excessively, and carried it away to Wannys- 
worth (Wandsworth) against the custom of 
the manor.” At this time he was carrying on 
a brewery at Wandsworth, and no doubt he 
required this fuel to burn in his brewhouse 
there. He also had another brewery at Mort- 
lake. 

In the accounts of Hen. VIII. of Feb. 1517, 
Morgan Williams is described as ‘‘ of Green- 
wich, Brewer.” At that time he was paid 
20 shillings for the “hire for six years of a 
plot of ground, which was appointed to the 
King’s rode-horse, lying along the Friars wall 
at Greenwich.” Hence, for some years before 
that date, there is no doubt he had removed 
from Putney, and resided at Greenwich. 
Here he also carried on a brewery, besides 
those he had at Wandsworth and Mortlake. 
If he was “ Brewer to the King’s Household,” 
as is most likely, he supplied beer to the 
palaces at Greenwich, Eltham, Nonsuch, and 
Richmond. It is also probable that he was 


associated with Walter Cromwell in his 
brewery at Putney. Morgan Williams’ great- 
grandson, Oliver Cromwell’s father, Robert 


Cromwell, was a brewer. Thus brewing 
seems to have been a favourite pursuit of the 
family. 
Thomas Cromwell married, in 1513, 
Elizabeth Wykys, the eldest daughter 
of John Wykys, of Putney. (See above, 
page 164). Elizabeth Cromwell, his sister, 
married a William Wellyfed. He was a 
copyhold resident on Wimbledon Manor, 
probably at Putney. His name often occurs 
in the Court Rolls of the manor as a juror of 
the inquest and the homage. Where he came 
from, or what he was, we cannot tell for 
certain. We think his family was located at 
Egham, in Surrey. He had two sons, 
Christopher and William, and one daughter, 
Alice. The two sons were educated, with 
Thomas Cromwell’s son Gregory, at Cam- 
bridge College. Both Christopher and 
William were brought up to the church. On 
Feb. 25, 1533, the former was appointed 
rector of Littlebury, in Essex. He died 
before April 12, 1538, as at that date he was 
succeeded as rector by William May. (See 
“ Newcourt.”) On October 14, 1534, William 
Wellyfed was collated to the prebend of 


Mapesbury, at Willesden, in Middlesex, 
This he resigned before December 17 follow- 
ing, as on that day Thomas Bedyll was 
collated to it. But five days afterwards the 
latter resigned it (he being appointed by 
Thomas Cromwell one of the commissioners 
to visit the religious houses with the view to 
their dissolution), when William Wellyfed 
was again collated to it. He, however, again 
resigned it before March 16, 1540. (See 
*“* Newcourt,” vol. i. p. 175.) What became of 
William Wellyfed after this, and when he 
died, we cannot say. In Thomas Cromwell's 
will, dated July 12, 1529, he bequeaths to 
Christopher Wellyfed 4 40, to William Welly- 
fed, jun., £20, and to Alice Wellyfed £20. 
He also bequeaths “‘to my syster, Elizabeth 
Wellyfed, wyffe to William Wellyfed, £440, 
three goblets without a cover, a maser, and a 
nut.” He further wills, “that my executors 
shall take the yearly profits above the charges 
of my farm of Canbery (Canonbury, at Isling- 
ton), and all other things contained within my 
said lease of Canbery, in the county of 
Middlesex, and out of the profits thereof 
shall yearly pay unto my brother-in-law, 
William Wellyfed, and Elizabeth his wife, 
my only sister (his other sister Katharine 
was therefore dead at this time), Twenty 
Pounds.” Where William Wellyfed and his 
wife lived, and when they died, we cannot 
tell. We believe they lived and died at 
Canonbury House, Islington, and were buried 


in Islington Churchyard. 
JouN PHILLIPS. 


Mr. R. S. Charnock, F.S.A., also writes :— 
I find in my Common-Place Book the fol- 
lowing note on the Cromwell Family :— 

Thomas Carlyle, in his “Letters and 
Correspondence of Oliver Cromwell,” says 
the family of Cromwell derive their name 
from the hamlet of Cromwell, or Crum- 
well, in the county of Nottingham. They 
were afterwards lords of Tattershall in 
Lincolnshire, from whom probably de- 
scended, through a younger son, Walter Crom- 
well, the blacksmith of Putney, father of 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the Com- 
missioner for Visiting Monasteries under 
Henry VIII. Carlyle states the descent of 
Oliver Cromwell from Robert Cromwell, 
brother of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
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and makes no mention of the Welsh Wil- 
liams, who married the sister of the Earl of 
Essex. An elaborate pedigree of the Crom- 
well family is inserted in the “ Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica,” vol. iii, which 
traces the Cromwells of Hinchinbrooke, 
Huntingdonshire, from whom Oliver Crom- 
well descended, fraternally from Morgan ap 
Williams, son of William ap Jevan. Morgan 
ap Williams, married. . . . Cromwell, sister 
of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex :— 


Walter Cromwell, 
blacksmith, William ap Jevan 
of Putney. ap Morgan 
| caataiita 


| | 

. . - » Cromwell, = Morgan Williams, 
sister of Thos. or ap William. 
Cromwell, Earl Pe 
of Essex, sister of Thos. 
Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex. 


Sir Thos, Williams, Knt., 
assumed the name of 
Cromwell, 





Toe. Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, 
beheaded 28 
July, 1540. 


Gregory Cromwell, 
created Baron 
Wimbledon. 


| 
Edward Lord Cromwell. 





Robt. Cromwell, 
married Eliz., 
dau. of Sir 
Thos. Steward 


i 
Sir Hy. Cromwell, 
of Hinchinbrooke, 
co. Huntingdon, 
died 18 Sept 1657. 


Oliver Cromwell, 
born 25 April, 
1599, died 3 Sep. 


1658, — 59 Y. 
4m.gd. 
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Domesday Studies. Somerset. By the Rev. R. W. 
Eyton, late Rector of Ryton, author of ‘* Antiqui- 
ties of Shropshire,” &c. 2 vols, 1880. (Reeves 
& Turner, 100, Chancery Lane. Bristol: T. 
Kerslake & Co.) 


#R. EYTON has followed up his ‘‘ Key 

to Domesday as illustrated by the 

Dorset Survey,” by the present laborious 

and exhaustive analysis and digest of the 

Somerset Survey ; and we gladly welcome 

the re-appearance of such a careful and conscientious 
student in this still dark field of research. Domesday 
Temains 2 sealed book even to. the majority of so- 
called antiquaries, and will continue to be so until 


the antiquarian world is furnished with a reliable - 


extended version and translation of this ancient Sur- 
vey. We must, however, be ‘thankful for smaller 
mercies, and content ourselves for the present with a 
fragmentary view of the subject. Turning to our 
author, it is satisfactory to find that his principles of 
criticism as applied in his previous “‘ study” have in 
no way been disturbed by his further researches. 
Domesday,” he tells us, ‘thus examined, county 
VOL. II, 


after county, becomes a science more and more exact.” 
One of the great difficulties in dealing with Domes- 
day is the fact that it stands, as it were, the solitary 
manuscript monument of a dark period. Side-lights, 
broadly speaking, in the way of contemporary records 
there are none, and this want surrounds the subject 
with obscurity. Fortunately, however, with regard 
to five of the south-western counties of England—viz., 
Wiltshire, Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, 
the Gheld-Inquest of A.D. 1084 (two years previous to 
Domesday) is to some extent preserved, and gives us, 
in addition to other valuable matter, the names of the 
Hundreds into which each county was divided—in- 
formation which is almost entirely omitted in the 
greater Survey. This Inquest was engrossed on simi- 
lar vellum, and bound up in the same folio, with the 
Exon Domesday ; in some parts of the Codex, pages 
of the Inquest being even interleaved with pages of 
the Survey. Asa natural result, the Inquest came 
to be quoted as Ze Exon Domesday, and led to the 
confusion of two absolutely distinct records. The 
way in which these two documents explain and sup- 
plement one another is of exceptional value: thus, as 
already stated, where we get the names of the Hun- 
dreds from the Inquest, Domesday furnishes the 
manors or vills which are rarely mentioned in the 
Gheld-Inquest. Moreover, besides the Exon Domes- 
day proper, a second version exists in the Exchequer 
Domesday. There are curious differences between 
the two versions—the re-casts of the original notes of 
the surveyors—and Mr. Eyton puts it as a conjecture 
‘*that the clerks who drew the Exeter Domesday 
effected their work while yet the Commissioners’ notes 
were in the provinces, and before the said notes were 
sent to undergo a stronger process of filtration and 
digestion at the Royal Exchequer.” It has always 
been a point of great interest to determine the time 
occupied in the production of Domesday Book, and 
our author’s statement that ‘‘the whole, that is, 
the Survey, the transcription and the codification, 
were completed in less than eight months, and that 
three of the eight were winter months,” certainly 
justifies his remark, that ‘‘no such miracle of clerkly 
and executive capacity has been worked in England 
since. 

Our space will not permit us to do more than 
refer our readers to Mr. Eyton’s pregnant chapters 
on ‘‘ The Royal Burghs of Somerset,” ‘* Domesday 
Schedule of Somerset Landholders,” ‘‘ Terra Regis” 
of Somerset, and ‘‘ The Old Hundreds of Somerset.” 
The second volume contains numerous elaborate 
statistical and comparative tables of the several 
Hundreds and Liberties, and is, above all things, 
provided with excellent indexes of places and per- 
sons. Every Domesday student should secure a copy 
of Mr, Eyton’s work. 


A History of the Castles, Mansions, and Manors of 
Western Sussex. By D. G. CARY-ELWES, F.S.A., 
and the Rev. C. J. Ropinson, M.A. (Longmans, 
London. A. Rivington, Lewes.) 

We owe an apology to our readers as well as to 
the painstaking and conscientious authors of this 
work, for having so long delayed the pleasant duty 
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of noticing it, as one of the most valuable additions to 
our daily-growing store of county topography. It has 
evidently been a labour of love, and one on which 
either, or probably both, of its authors has bestowed 
an infinite amount of care and research. It is clearly 
not got up at secondhand, but is the result and out- 
come of personal investigations extending over a large 
riod of time, and a fairly large area also, contain- 
ing as it does notices, with illustrations for the most 
art, of such venerable and historic places as Amber- 
ey and Arundel Castles, old Petworth House, Cow- 
dray House, Wiston, Slindon, and Halnaker. Each 
parish is headed separately, and in alphabetical order, 
so that there is the less need of an index ; but this has 
been supplied. The view of Arundel Castle, by 
Hollar, is reproduced in facsimile among the full 
page illustrations ; and it is only one among some 
orty or fifty of the same kind. The woodcuts 
scattered up and down through the letter-press are, 
we are told in the preface, borrowed from the publi- 
cations of the Archzological Society of Sussex. In 
a word, the book is an admirable and worthy supple- 
ment to Cartwright’s and Dallaway’s Histories of 
that county. 


Views of Ancient Buildings in the Parish of Halifax. 
By JoHN LeyLanp. (Leyland & Son, Halifax.) 
In this handsome volume, which we doubt whether 

to designate as a folio or a quarto, Mr. Leyland has 
placed on permanent record a large number of old 
houses, some of timber, and others of stone, which 
are still to be seen in and around Halifax, but which 
are vanishing day by day, and destined to be super- 
seded by the Italian and Grecian villas of modern 
architects. There is no doubt, however, that within 
the last five years a strong under-current has set in 
amongst us in favour of the older type of domestic 
architecture; and therefore we doubt not that the 
book before us will meet with a cordial reception, and 
especially in Yorkshire, to the inhabitants of which 
county it more especially appeals. ‘The illustrations, 
though true and accurate, are quaint and stiff, and 
have quite a character of their own. They are too 
large, however, for reproduction in our columns, 


Stonehenge: Plans, Descriptions, and Theories. By 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. (E. Stanford.) 
Apropos of the visit of the British Archzological 

Association to this celebrated monument of antiquity, 

Mr. Petrie has issued his brochure just at the time 

when the attention of the archzeological world has 

been specially drawn to this mystic circle. Mr. Petrie 
tells us in his preface that the lack of any thoroughly 
accurate survey of Stonehenge will be a sufficient 
reason for the production of the present plan, in 
addition to those already published. ‘‘ Neither the 
plans of Wood, Smith, Colt Hoare, Sir Henry James, 
nor Hawkshaw,” he says, ‘‘ lay any claim apparently 
to accuracy greater than a few inches, thus missing 
important results and deductions ; whereas that now 
produced is correct to a few tenths of an inch, in fact 
quite as closely as the surface of the stone can be 
estimated in most cases.” ‘The various sections of 
the work are divided into ‘‘facts” and ‘‘theories,” 


ee 


the former comprising a description of the several 
plans, details of the stones, the methods of work- 
manship, and the number of stones. The theoretical 
portion of the book deals with Stonehenge as a work 
not complete ; and treats of the position of the ‘altar 
stone ;” it also deals at some length with the question 
of sun-worship, which is one of the reasons which 
has been assigned for its origin. 
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Meetings of Hntiquarian 
Societies, 


METROPOLITAN. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—The 
thirty-seventh annual Congress of this Society was 
held in the neighbourhood of Devizes, under the 
presidency of Earl Nelson, and commenced on Mon- 
day, August 16. After the reception of the members 
by the Mayor and Corporation of Devizes, the 
Museum, the Castle, and the churches of St. John and 
St. Mary were inspected.—Lord Nelson delivered 
his inaugural address at the Town Hall, in the even- 
ing. Speaking of what archeology had already 
effected, his lordship said there was no end to the 
immense advantages arising in these days from its 
aid in elucidating history, for during the last half 
century the history of this country had been largely 
re-written by the means of archzological research. 
After some other remarks, his lordship proceeded to 
refer to several of the places of interest which it was 
the intention of the archzologists to visit. Referring 
to the tumuli, he said those on the Wiltshire Downs 
had been sufficiently excavated, and he _ thought 
nothing could justify the profanation of old burial 
places when there was a certainty of no new discovery 
being made. He did not see, however, why a careful 
tunnelling should not be conducted under the so- 
called altar-stone at Stonehenge, to see if any remains 
which might illustrate the age of Stonehenge could 
be found there, or within the sacred circle; and, 
secondly, he advocated the replacing of those stones 
which had fallen within man’s memory, or a record 
of which had been carefully preserved. The mechani- 
cal appliances of the present day could easily replace 
them. The necessity of something being done to 
preserve the ruin as handed down to us was becoming 
more and more pressing.—The proceedings on Mon- 
day were closed with a public dinner, the noble 
President occupying the chair. — On Tuesday the 
members and friends made their first excursion, the 
first halt being made at the village of Potterne, where 
the church, "the ‘church house,” and a picturesque 
specimen of the Domestic Architecture of the fifteenth 
century, were examined and commented upon. The 
drive was then continued by Eastwell House—a good 
specimen of the country residence of an English 
gentleman of the seventeenth century—and on through 
Erlstoke, to Edington, where the church was visited, 
and its architecture described by Mr. James R. Bramble 
and others. After an inspection of the remains of the 
old monastery of Edington, the excursion was col: 
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tinued to the church, and castle, or encampment, of 
Bratton. The latter occupies the summit of the hill 
overlooking the vale of Westbury, and lies imme- 
diately above the historically interesting object known 
as the ‘‘ Westbury White Horse.” On the return 
journey, a rather hurried examination had to be made 
of the several churches of Steeple Ashton, Keevil, 
and Poulshott. At the evening meeting, held in the 
Town Hall, Devizes, Papers were read by Dr. 
Stevens on the ‘‘ Discovery of Palzolithic Flint 
Implements with Mammalian Remains in the Read- 
ihg Drift,” and by Mr. J. A. Ricton on the “ Ethno- 
logy of Wiltshire as Illustrated in its Place Names.” 
—The excursion on Wednesday was one of great 
interest, including as it did visits to the church of 
Bishops Cannings, the Wansdyke—an ancient earth- 
work which extends across the county of Wilts, from 
the Severn to Inkpen in Berkshire—the old Roman 
road some two miles distant, and the great Avebury 
Circle. Here addresses and speculations as to the 
origin and probable use of the enclosure were de- 
livered by the Rev. C. Smith, the Rev. Bryan King, 
Mr. Picton, Dr. Stevens, and others. Avebury 
Church, which is now under restoration, was next 
visited, after which the party proceeded to Silbury 
Hill, the largest artificial mound in this country. This 
vast conical barrow was opened in 1777 by the Duke 
of Northumberland and Colonel Drax, who sank a 
shaft from the top downwards through the centre, 
under the idea of its being a place of sepulture, but 
no remains were found there. In 1849 it was again 
examined, with no better result. On that occasion 
a tunnel was cut horizontally, following as nearly as 
possible the surface of the natural ground on which 
the hill had been raised. After penetrating for 
eighty-seven yards the centre was reached, and, in 
order to make a thorough exploration of the central 
mass of earth, a gallery was carried half way round 
and various recesses made in the sides. The opinion 
seems now to gain ground that this mound and the 
ancient stone circle at Avebury mark the sites of the 
principal places of ceremony for the more ancient in- 
habitants of Mercia, to whom the latter place itself 
may have stood as a kind of ecclesiastical capital. 
Some time having been spent here, several of the 
company, under the guidance of the Rev. C. Smith, 
proceeded to inspect a small circle of stones about a 
mile distant on the south side of Silbury. The return 
drive to Devizes was very pleasant, and at the even- 
ing meeting a Paper on “ The Recently-discovered 
Viking Ship” was read by Mr. Loftus Brock. — 
On Thursday, the members made Malmesbury the 
point of destination. The party having been con- 
veyed by special train to Chippenham, the excur- 
sion was continued thence in carriages, stoppages 
being made to inspect the churches of Langley 
Burrell, Draycott Cerne, and Sutton Benger. A halt 
being made at Dauntsey, the party proceeded on foot 
up the hill to Bradenstoke Priory, Mr. Loftus Brock 
acting as guide, and giving an interesting description 
of the remains of the edifice. The journey was next 
continued direct to Malmesbury, where the company 
was entertained at luncheon by Mr. Walter Powell, 
M.P. The party afterwards proceeded to the Abbey, 
some interesting details of which were given by Mr. 
George Patrick, under whose guidance the venerable 


building was inspected. The mitred Abbey of 
Malmesbury, on the site of, and indeed a growth out 
of, a small Saxon monastery, was, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, one of the finest and richest 
monastic institutions of the country. The Bene- 
dictines—who formed, as it were, the High Church 
or Ritualistic party, in contradistinction to the 
severer-minded Cistercians, who were gradually re- 
forming the luxurious styles of elaborate building 
gorgeous tracery, and interior decoration, and the 
highly ornamental and imposing religiousservicesof the 
Order from which they had sprung—were then at the 
height of their power and influence, and Malmesbury 
Abbey wasone of their greatest strongholds in England. 
The great central tower of this Abbey was at one 
time surmounted by a lofty spire. This fell within 
the memory of persons who recounted the event to 
the antiquarian Leland. With it there fell much of 
the eastern portion of the Abbey Church, the choir, 
and the Lady Chapel. The western tower also fell at 
a subsequent period, and ruined the western front. 
A brief visit to the Abbey House, and an examination 
of the ancient Market Cross, brought the proceedings 
toaclose. At the evening meeting, at Devizes, Mr. 
Thomas Morgan read a Paper on the ‘‘ Antiquities of 
Wiltshire,” and Dr. Phené another on ‘‘ Existing 
Analogues of Stonehenge and Avebury.”—Friday’s 
excursion was by way of Enford and Netheravon, the 
churches of which places were duly inspected and 
commented upon, to Amesbury, where the party was 
joined by the Newbury District Field Club. Ames- 
bury Church was then visited, and its principal 
architectural features pointed out by Mr. Brock. 
After luncheon, the visitors made their way to 
** Vespasian’s Camp”—so named by Stukeley, though 
without any real authority—where Professor Rupert 
ones and Mr. Brock gave some interesting details of 
its history and use. The drive was then continued to 
the world-renowned temple of Stonehenge, some two 
miles distant. Mr. W. Cunnington was called upon 
by the noble President to say a few words in explana- 
tion of some of the supposed objects for which the 
temple or tomb was erected, and its probable date. 
This led to a long discussion, in which Mr. T. Morgan, 
who read a short Paper on the spot, Lord Nelson, 
Professor Rupert Jones, Mr. W. Money, Mr. Wright, 
and Mr. Brock, took part. Stonehenge, when per- 
fect, appears to have consisted of two circles and two 
ellipses of upright stones, concentric, and environed 
by a bank and ditch, and, outside this boundary, of a 
single upright stone and processional avenue. The 
entrance to the cluster faced north-east, and its 
avenue is still to be traced by banks of earth. One 
stone, called the “ Friar’s Heel,” sixteen feet high, is 
supposed to have been a gnomon. The outer circle 
consisted of eighty stones, fixed upright at intervals 
of about three-and-a-half feet, connected at the top 
by imposts, which formed a continuous corona, or 
ring of stone, at a height of sixteen feet. Within 
this was the grandest part of the temple, the great 
ellipse formed of five—or, in the estimation of others, 
seven—triliths, the largest attaining the great eleva- 
tion of twenty-five feet. Again, within the space 
bounded by these triliths was the inner elliptical 
compartment, consisting of nineteen granite posts, or 
the stone of astronomical observation. At the pre- 
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sent time the outer circle consists of sixteen uprights 
and six imposts, the inner circle of seven uprights, the 
great ellipse of two perfect triliths and two single 
uprights, the ellipse of six blocks, and within the cell 
remains the so-called altar-stone. Earl Nelson, in 
closing the discussion, said he should like to see those 

stones which had fallen within the memory of man, 

and whose original positions were unquestioned, care- 

fully replaced. The party afterwards returned to 

Devizes over the plain, by way of Redhone, and at 

the evening meeting, Mr. T. Burgess read a Paper on 

‘* Ancient Fortifications,” especially with reference to 

the Castle of Devizes.—On Saturday the excursionists 

made their way to Bromham Church and the Roman 

tessellated pavement which had been unearthed in a 

neighbouring field. Roman remains, including two 
urns and a coin of Carausius, were found on this site 
forty years ago. The pavement consists of several 
square yards of intricate scroll-work, ivy leaves, and 
the well-known dolphin symbols. A short Paper 
descriptive of this discovery having been read by Mr. 
G. Wright, the party proceeded thence to view the 
Roman road opposite Wanshouse ; next to Bowood, 
to inspect the magnificent gallery of pictures belong- 
ing to Lord Lansdowne ; then on through Spye Park 
and Bowden Hill to Lacock Abbey. Mr. C. H. 
Talbot, the owner of Lacock Abbey, ieceived the 
visitors, and conducting them over the buildings, 
pointed out and explained the various architectural 
features of the grand old monastic pile. The art 
treasures which the house contains were next in- 
— after which the old tythe-barn and the parish 
church were visited. At the evening meeting, held 
as usual at the Town Hall at Devizes, Mr. G. Lam- 
bert gave some account of the regalia belonging to 
the Corporation of Devizes, together with a short 
disquisition on civic maces in general. Mr. Walter 
de Grey Birch then proceeded to speak of the borough 
charters ; and Mr. G. R. Wright ee made a few 
observations with reference to ‘‘ treasure trove,” the 
noble President delivered his closing address, which 
was followed by the usual votes of thanks to all 
concerned.— Although the Congress was thus formally 
closed, on Monday and Tuesday extra excursions 
were made to Longleat, the seat of the Marquis of 
Bath, and to the town of Marlborough, where the keep 
of the old Castle was inspected. 


PROVINCIAL. 

BRADFORD (YORKSHIRE) HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN SociETY.—Sep. 10.—At the Gram- 
mar School, Bradford, Mr. T. T. Empsall in the 
Chair.—A communication was received from Dr. 
Willis, acting on behalf of the Bradford Philosophi- 
cal Society, inviting a deputation from the Society to 
a conference to consider the desirability of an amal- 
gamation of the Bradford Philosophical Society, the 
Bradford Scientific Association, the Bradford Histori- 
cal Society, and the Bradford Naturalists’ Society. 
After considerable discussion, a deputation, consisting 
of Messrs. T. T. Empsall, S. O. Bailey, and T. W. 
Skevington, was appointed to attend the conference. 
—Mr. W. Cudworth exhibited specimens of pottery 
and bones forming portion of a recent discovery at 
Headley, near Thornton. The “find” comprised 


several funeral urns, containing human remains, which 











were discovered by Mr. A. Craven in quarrying a 
portion of Lower Headley Farm, the property of the 
trustees of Sowerby Grammar School. Although 
found within a short distance of the surface, the pot- 
tery seemed to be of pre-Roman origin. Two of the 
urns were about 14 inches in height, 9 inches across 
the top, 114 inches at the widest portion of the bowl, 
and 6 inches at foot ; one being of sun-baked clay 
with very rude markings, the other having evidently 
been subjected to fire. A sketch of these rude ex- 
amples of earthenware, prepared by Mr. J. Thornton, 
was laid upon the table, and he also exhibited several 
Roman and pre-Roman samples of pottery, recently 
found near Peterborough. 

CAMBRIAN ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—This 
Association held its annual congress at Pembroke dur- 
ing the last week in August. The daily excursions 
were carried out with great success, the weather being 
most favourable throughout, and the evening sittings 
produced one or two interesting Papers and short dis- 
cussions. Among the objects of interest visited were 
Castlemartin Church, St. Govan’s, Stackpole Church, 
Nash Church, Upton Castle, Carew Castle and Church, 
Manorbier Castle, Lamphey Church and Palace, and 
one or two other churches of archzeological preten- 
sions. At Carew Castle the Dean of St. David’s 
thought that the chapel was in the inner ward of 
the eastern tower, notwithstanding the presence 
of a fireplace in the room. In the room above the 
chapel was pointed out a staircase built into the 
bon | of the tower. A range of chambers on the 
north side is said to have been the work of Sir J. 
Perrot, to whom Queen Mary granted a castle, he 
being then Lord-President of Ireland. Heafterwards 
was attainted and sentenced to death, but died in the 
Tower. The castle presents a combination of several 
styles of architecture, as pointed out by the Dean— 
the Norman and the Edwardian fabric, the decora- 
tions of Sir Rhys ap Thomas to the inner face of the 
west side forming a transition from the purely military 
portions of the edifice tofthe domestic additions 
in the Elizabethan style, alleged to have been begun 
by Sir J. Perrot. A leading feature in the Eliza- 
bethan portion is formed by two fine semicircular 
oriels running up the whole height of the rooms. At 
Carew Castle Sir Rhys ap Thomas held, in 1488, the 
first tournament which had ever taken place in Wales. 
In the road at the entrance to the village there is 
a Cross bearing an undecipherable inscription. 
In Carew Church is the tomb of Sir John Carew and 
of his wife and their family of three sons and five 
daughters. Manorbier Castle is famous as the birth- 
place of Giraldus Cambrensis. Here Dr. Harper, of 
Jesus College, Oxford, who is occupying the habitable 
part of the castle, hospitably received and entertained 
the visitors. The castle is situate near to a_creek of 
the sea, not far from Tenby, and six cellars found 
underground were, there seems every reason to believe, 
used by smugglers for storing their contraband goods. 
It is a fair model of a Norman baron’s residence. 
The church is a very plain building—a chancel and 
nave divided by a row of pillars, without decoration 
of any kind. Lamphey Palace was the last place 
visited. It is valuable as an example of Domestic 
Architecture of the fourteenth century, and is said to 
have been built in great part by Bishop Gower. The 
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last resident Bishop (Barlow) alienated the palace in 
favour of his godson, Richard Devereux, from whom 
it passed in 1600 to the Owens of Orleton. The 
final excursion on Friday was but thinly attended, 
some of the visitors having departed to join the 
savans of the British Association at Swansea. 

KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The annual 
congress of this Society took place on the 26th and 
27th July, under the presidency of Earl Amherst. 
The preliminary meeting was held in the Headcorn 
Literary Institute, when the annual report was read 
and adopted, and other formal business transacted. 
The members afterwards visited Headcorn Church, 
where a Paper on its history was read by the Rev. 
Canon*Scott Robertson, Smarden Church was next 
inspected, the Rev. Francis Harlewood, author of 
“The Antiquities of Smarden,” acting as cicerone. 
This church, which is of the Decorated period, is, 
from the peculiarity of its construction, popularly 
known as the ‘‘Barn of Kent.” The churches of 
High Halden and Woodchurch were subsequently 
visited, after which the party proceeded to Tenterden, 
the church of which place, full of historical reminis- 
cences, was duly inspected. At the evening meeting, 
held at Tenterden, Papers were read by Mr. Robert 
Furley, ‘‘On the Early History of Tenterden ;” by 
the Rev. R. Cox Hales, ‘*‘ Brief Notices of the Hales 
Family ;” and by the Rev. Canon Jenkins ‘‘On the 
Guldeford Family.” The second day’s excursion 
commenced with a visit to Appledore Church, where 
the vicar, the Rev. M. D. French, acted as cicerone. 
The party afterwards drove to the Isle of Oxney, 
where Stone Church was inspected, and a Paper on 
its history and architecture was read by the Rev. E. 
M. Muriel, rector of Ruckinge. From the church 
the company proceeded to the vicarage garden to see 
an ancient Roman altar stone. Wittersham Church 
was next visited, the Rev. Canon Robertson under- 
taking the task of describing its architectural features. 
The excursion was then continued to the churches of 
Rolvenden and Newenden, after which the Manor 
House of Losenham, and an ancient earthwork in its 
vicinity, were inspected and commented upon by Mr. 
George Lambert and others. 

LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY.—At the last meeting, the follow- 
ing articles were exhibited by Captain Whitley: an 
oil painting of Goose Simpson, by Throsby, the 
Leicestershire historian.—By the Rev. Canon Pownall, 
F.S.A.: A dish of Staffordshire ware of the seven- 
teenth century; and coins of places mentioned in 
Scripture—viz., silver coins of Ephesus, Miletus 
(Ionia), a tetradrachma of Tyre, and one of Ptolemy 
IL, struck at Paphos (Cyprus), and a copper coin of 
Sidon, of Alexander Severus.x—A Paper by Mrs. S. 
* W. Thursby, upon a wall painting in Lutterworth 
Church, was read by Canon Pownall. 

NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—August 
25.—Mr. J. C. Brooks in the Chair.—Dr. Bruce read 
a letter from Sir Charles Trevelyan, drawing the 
attention of the Society to the remarkable discovery 
of bronze weapons and female ornaments near Wal- 
lington on the 14th of May, consisting of fifteen axe 
heads, four spear heads, three sword blades (two with 
handles), and three female ornaments ; and later on in 
the year another spear head, which he (Sir Charles) 


thought was fair to conjecture had been hidden in 
some time of trouble, and that the hiders had died 
without having an opportunity of recovering them. 
Respecting their age, the writer considered that they 
were older than the Roman period, when iron was in 
general use, but not so old as the Stone period. The 
articles were now deposited in a glass case at the Hall, 
where they might be inspected at any time.—Mr. 
W. H. D. Longstaffe, in a Paper on the neighbouring 
churches, alluded to certain alterations contemplated 
on Ponteland Church, which he considered would 
prove distasteful to persons of culture, and if the 
Society could get them re-considered he thought it 
would be desirable to do so.—After some discussion, 
it was agreed that the members of the Society should 
meet on Friday, September the 3rd, and after inspect- 
ing the churches in Newcastle and St. Mary’s, Gates- 
head, proceed to Ponteland, and examine the church 
there with respect to the alterations proposed. 
SOMERSET ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — The 
twenty-third annual meeting of the above Society 
commenced on Tuesday, August 17, at Glastonbury. 
The proceedings were opened by a meeting at the 
Town Hall, when Dr. E. A. Freeman was elected 
President. After the reading of the annual report 
and the transaction of other routine business, the 
President delivered his inaugural address, in which he 
spoke at some length on the history of Glastonbury 
and of its famous Abbey. He likewise insisted on two 
special points—the proper way of studying local 
history as a contribution to general history, and the 
natural connection between the two branches of study 
which the Society undertook—antiquities and natural 
history. Mr. J. H. Parker afterwards made some 
remarks with regard to the Abbey, quoting copiously 
from the charters of the monastery. During the day 
the Abbey and the Tor were visited, Mr. Parker 
acting as guide. At the evening meeting a Paper 
was read by Mr. MacMurtrie on ‘‘ The Lamb Lair 
Caverns at Harptree,” and one by Mr. Green on ‘‘ The 
Huguenot Colony of Glastonbury.”—Wednesday’s 
roceedings commenced with a meeting in the Town 
Fall, when Mr. Dymond read a Paper on ‘‘ The 
Ancient Plank-way at Shapwick.” Mr. Boyd Daw- 
kins afterwards made some important remarks with 
regard to what were termed ‘‘ Corduroy Roads.” A 
perambulation of the town was subsequently made, 
visits being paid to the hospitals, almshouses, churches, 
the ‘‘George” Hotel, and the ‘‘ Tribunal,” in the 
principal street. Later on excursions were made to 
Mere, Shapwicke, Walton, and Sharpham, the 
churches and other objects of interest at each place 
being duly inspected and commented upon. 
YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION.—The annual excursion of this 
Society took place on Wednesday, August 25, Went- 
worth and Rotherham being the chief places visited. 
The party first proceeded to Templeborough, to view 
the site of the old Roman encampment, supposed to 
have been formed by Agricola. Here the remains of 
a Roman pretorium were unearthed about two years 
ago. Papers on the subject were read by the Rev. 
W. Blazeby and Mr. J. Leader, F.S.A. The party 
then drove to Wentworth Woodhouse, the seat of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, which was described by the Rev. 
Dr. Gatty, who gave an interesting account of the 
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house and its owners. The picture gallery was much 
admired, especially Vandyke’s famous portrait of the 
first Lord Strafford. ‘The tomb of the nobleman, still 
preserved in the family mortuary chapel, was an 
object of considerable interest on the part of the 
archeologists. The visitors afterwards made their 
way to Rotherham, where they were entertained with 
luncheon in the Mechanics’ Hall. The old parish 
church—a fine example of the Perpendicular period— 
was afterwards inspected, and a Paper on its history 
and chief architectural features was read by the Rev. 
J. Stayce, Master of the Shrewsbury Hospital, Shef- 
field. Mr. Micklethwait, F.S.A., then described the 
different parts of the church to the visitors ; after 
which many of the party visited the chapel on the 
bridge, of which a view has been given in our pages 
(see vol, i. p. 168). 


KGET 
The Antiquary’s WotesBook. 


—— 


From end to end of the metropolis the old Catho- 
lic times survive to popular remembrance in our 
familiar and indelible nomenclature. St. John’s 
Wood was annexed, as its name imports, to the great 
House of the Knights Hospitallers at Clerkenwell. 
The great monastery of St. Bartholomew’s ‘‘ blocked 
the way” at Smithfield. St. Mary Abbotts at Ken- 
sington relates to the Abbot of Abingdon, whose 
manor house formerly stood where now is Holland 
House. Blackfriars, Whitefriars, Austin Friars, 
Paternoster Row, Ave Maria Lane, Amen Corner, 
Marylebone, Charterhouse, Clerkenwell, and count- 
less other names familiar as ‘‘ household words” in 
the mouths of Londoners, still breathe of the old 
Catholic days when England, for athousand years, 
remained loyal in her allegiance to the Holy See.— 
Weekly Register. 

ANTIQUARIAN RELICS NEAR TAUNTON.—Mr. 
Edward Jeboult, in a communication to the Somerset 
County Gazette, reminds his readers that the position 
of the Romans in Britain was very much as that of 
Englishmen in India at this time. ‘‘ During the four 
hundred years the Romans governed this country,” 
he writes, ‘‘they laid the foundation of all the civili- 
zation and prosperity that followed. They brought 
with them from hee (then the capital of the world) 
the various arts and sciences at that time known and 
practised. Traces of the roads they made, the walls 
they erected, and the palaces and villas they built, 
prove what a great people they were. The villas 
to which reference has been made were something 
more than our ideas of a villa at this time. The 
Roman villa was in itself almost a small town, as 
the ruins of them will testify. They contained halls, 
baths, walks, passages, courts, terraces, and rooms 
ofalldescriptions. Underground hot-air flues warmed 
or ventilated the rooms, which were floored with 
hard cement or tiles often in the most beautiful 
manner. Samples of some of them may be seen in 
the Taunton Museum. Asa rule, these villas were 
to be found every few miles along the great Roman 
roads, In the front youentered a court-yard, plain, 


but yet with handsome outlines; this led you to a 
circular court surrounded by galleries; over the 
centre was a handsome dining-room with doors or 
windows all around, that could be opened or closed 
according to the wind or weather. Behind was a 
quadrangle, a portico, and a lesser court, and then 
a vestibule.’ On the left hand was a large parlour 
and a small withdrawing room. This part contained 
rooms for the servants. On the other side were the 
libraries and bedchambers for the family and for 
visitors. Then you came to the baths. Everything 
was large, airy, and spacious, the baths being large 
enough to swim in. Close by were small chambers 
for anointing and oiling the bathers, and here also 
were the heating-stoves. ehind all this came the 
tennis-courts, and generally a high tower for obser- 
vation. Then the gardens and places for exercise for 
the family and also for the servants. Occasionally 
vineyards surrounded the villa, and-in the gardens 
were choice trees and arbours. Here also were the 
fruitery and kitchen-garden. Water was generally 
laid on in abundance to all parts, and there were 
numerous fountains. The Roman gentleman. who 
inhabited such a villa was a sort of local king in his 
way, and governed his numerous servants and slaves 
with despotic power. It must not be forgotten that 
the villa also combined in a great measure the farm- 
house, and that various trades were carried on with- 
in its walls, as in the baronial castles in latter 
times. Ruins of Roman villas are to be found at 
Wadford, near Chard; at Pitney, near Langport, and 
in other places.” 

‘* SIN-EATERS.”—In the county of Hereford was 
an old custom at funerals to hire poor people, who 
were to take upon them all the sins of the party 
deceased, and were called ‘‘sin-eaters.” One of 
them, I remember, liv’d in a cottage on Rosse high- 
way. The manner was thus: ‘‘ When the corps was 
brought out of the hous, and laid on the biere, a 
loaf of bread was delivered to the sinne eater over 
the corps, as allso a mazar bowle (a gossips bowl of 
maple) full of beer, which he was to drink up, and 
six pence in mony, in consideration whereof he took 
upon him 7so facto all the sinns of the defunct, and 
freed him or her from walking after they were dead. 
In North Wales the sinne eaters are frequently made 
use of ; but there, instead of a bowl of beer, they have 
a,bowl of milk. This custom was by some people ob- 
served even in the strictest time of the presbyterian 
government. As at Dyndar volens nolens the parson 
of the parish, the relations of a woman deceased there 
had this ceremony punctually performed according 
to her will. The like was done in the City of Here- 
ford in those times, where a woman kept, many years 
before her death, a mazar bowl for the sinne-eater ; 
and in other places in the county, as allso at Brecon, 
at Llangors, where Mr. Govin, the minister, about 
1640, could not hinder this superstition. Methinks 
doles to poor people, with mony at funerals, have 
some resemblance of the sinne-eating. Doles at 
funerals were continued at gentlemen’s funerals in the 
west of England till the civil warrs; and so in 
Germany, at rich men’s funerals, doles are in use, and 
to every one a quart of strong and good beer.” 
(Aubrey of Gentilisme, MS.)—Xennett’s Parochial 
Antiquities. 
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WAGER OF BATTLE.—The last occasion on which 
this right was exercised in England was in the case 
of ‘Ashford v. Thornton.” Ashford had accused 
Thornton of the murder of one of his relations, and 
the latter desired to fight. By the ancient laws of 
England, when a person was murdered, the nearest 
relative of the deceased might bring what was called 
an appeal of death against the person accused of the 
murder. Under this process the accuser and the ac- 
cused fought. The weapons were clubs. The batile 
began at sunrise, and was fought in presence of the 
judges, by whom also the dress of the combatants 
and all formalities were arranged. Part of the pre- 
liminary oath administered was that neither com- 
batants should resort to witchcraft. If the accused 
was slain it was taken to be proof of his guilt. If 
the accuser, of his innocence. If the accuser held 
out till starlight, that also attested his innocence. If 
either yielded while able to fight, it worked his con- 
demnation and disgrace. The case of “ Ashford vz. 
Thornton” was argued in the Court of King’s Bench 
onthe 16th April, 1818, before Lord Chief Justice 
Ellenborough. Mr. Chitty argued against the right 
of battle; Mr. Tindall being on the other side. 
Finally, the Court decided that trial by battle was in 
force. It had never been repealed. No battle, how- 
ever, on this occasion was fought. A technical plea 
interposed. And Parliament passed a repealing 
statute. —Once a Week. 

THE REAPING MACHINE OF THE GAULS AND 
ANCIENT BrITONS.—The following will prove of 
interest at this season, when a most bountiful harvest 
is calling into unusual activity the reaping machine— 
too commonly supposed to be one of the scientific 
appliances of modern agriculture. The passage is 
quoted from Pliny, as translated by Lysons, with his 
comments thereon. ‘‘ After stating that Pliny says 
the reaping machine was known to the Gauls, and, if 
so, undoubtedly also to the Britons,’’ Lysons pro- 
ceeds :—‘* Pliny’s description of the reaping machine 
is most interesting, as showing that if there is any- 
thing new under the sun, there is very little. In Book 
xviii. c, 30, he says :—‘ Of reaping there are various 
methods. In the broad level fields of the Gauls 
enormous machines, with teeth set in a row, placed 
upon two wheels, are driven through the standing 
corn, a horse’-—(or rather a mare, he uses the word 
‘jumento,’ doubtless from mares being steadiest for 
such work)—‘ being attached to the machine back- 
wards the corn thus cut off falls into the furrow or 
barrow.’ Critics differ as to whether ‘vallum,’ the 
word used, means a furrow or a barrow; it means 
both. Are these proofs of barbarism ?—seeing that 
It is not twenty years that the reaping machine has 

reintroduced among ourselves.”—Our British 
Ancestors, by Lysons, 1865. 


Entiquarian Wews. 


— 
The National Gallery will no more be closed during 
the month of October. 
A statue of Pascal was lately unveiled at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, his birthplace, 


Professor Knoll, of Vienna, the editor of Babrius, 
intends to bring out a complete collection of Greek 
fables. 

The remains of apparently an important Roman 
dwelling have been discovered in the woods of Lille- 
bonne, near Folleville, in France. 

An heraldic and historical exhibition, relating 
chiefly to the Royal House of Orange, was opened at 
the Hague on the 2nd of August. 

A grand monument to Pius IX., in the form of a 
statue, little less than twice the size of life, has been 
erected by private subscription in Milan Cathedral. 


The Voce della Verita says that there is no founda- 
tion whatever for the report that Leo XIII. contem- 
plates transferring the College of Propaganda to 
Malta. 

One of the fluted stone columns which support the 
west portico of St. Paul’s Cathedral has become 
cracked and dangerous, and is now being carefully 
restored, 

It may be worth noting that the importer of the 
Egyptian obelisk to New York is Mr. W. H. Vander- 
bilt, who has paid 75,000 dollars to cover the expenses 
of its sonnet 

The late Frau Pretorius, the wife of the well- 
known historian and private secretary of Prince Albert, 
has bequeathed her husband’s library to the Germanic 
Museum at Nuremberg. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. have just published a 
new and cheaper edition of Seemann’s ‘‘ Mythology 
of Greece and Rome,” revised by Mr. Bianchi, of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

The cross of the new tower of the church of Erke- 
lenz was recently put in its place. The tower is 814 
metres high, ranking second in height to Cologne, 
and thirteenth among European edifices. 

Hales Place, Canterbury, the seat of Miss Hales, with 
fifty-seven acres of land, has been purchased by the 
Jesuits, for the purpose of a college to accommodate 
between 100 and 200 students. The purchase money 
was £24,000. 

Mr. Holman Hunt has entered into a crusade 
against the use of non-permanent 2 in art, and 
is rousing his compatriots to work for the restoration 
of the ‘‘lost art” of colour-mixing. 

The people of Pieve di Cadore, the birthplace of 
Titian, celebrated the fourth centenary of the great 
painter’s birth, on September the 5th, by the inaugu- 
ration of a statue to his memory in the chief square or 
Piazza. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, several “finds” of ancient coins from various 
parts of India were exhibited. But, in at least two 
cases, strong doubt was thrown upon the genuineness 
of the specimens, 

It appears from the coffin-plate on Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe that the eminent diplomatist was born, as 
stated by Lodge’s Peerage, on November 4, 1786, 
and not, as stated by the other peerages and news- 
papers, in 1788. 

Captain Cole, R.E., who is well known for his 
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investigations into the early architecture of Kashmir, 
has been appointed by the Indian Government to the 
new office of Conservator of Ancient Monuments and 
Antiquities in India. 

The old and interesting church of Bakewell, in 
Derbyshire, which contains the tombs of the Vernons 
of Haddon Hall, is now in process of restoration, 
under the superintendence of Mr.Gilbert Scott, son of 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 


A correspondent informs us that the Vannes Museum 
contains the stone implements, &c., lately found at 
Mont St. Michel. Among the objects here preserved 
are two jade (?) celts, which for beauty of outline and 
finish have scarcely an equal. 


Excavations for drainage in Cirencester opposite the 
old church, are revealing large masses and cores of 
ancient walling, and a great amount of Roman and 
medizeval relics, chiefly coins and fictilia. They will 
probably be deposited in the town museum. 


A memorial cross of granite, ten feet high, in the 
form of a monolith, has been erected on the Surrey 
Downs at Evershed’s Rough, near Dorking, in memory 
of Dr. S. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, who 
was killed on that spot by a fall from his horse in 
i. 


‘The Armenians Judged by Foreigners” is the 
title of a pamphlet just published, consisting of tri- 
butes paid by Lord Byron, Van Lenneps, Dr. 
George Smith, Lamartine, and other travellers, to 
the high character and civilization of the Armenian 
nation. 


The ‘‘ Report of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission,” to be issued at the beginning of next year, 
will contain a great mass of valuable matter. The 
papers of Lord Salisbury at Hatfield will be included 
in it, and from Scotland and Ireland contributions of 
much interest are expected. 


The Society of Antiquaries has advanced far in the 
preparation of a complete and exhaustive index to 
the ‘* Archzologia,” which is to be issued as part of 
that publication. Such a book will be a great boon, 
not only to Fellows of the Society, but to all who are 
interested in the study of archzology. 


The September number of the A/onth, published 
by Messrs. Burns and Oates, contains a most elabo- 
rate description and plan of Oxford in the Middle 
Ages, by the Rey. F. Goldie, which will be found of 
great interest to all genuine antiquaries. It deserves 
to be reprinted as a separate publication. 


The new church, which was built on the site of the 
old Whitechapel Church, about four years ago, at a 
cost of nearly £30,000, was destroyed by fire on the 
26th of August. Of the building, which was a large 
and lofty edifice of red brick, with a tower and spire, 
nothing remains but the tottering walls and the 
tower. 


The death is announced of Mr. Henry C. Pidgeon, 
a very old member of the Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours. He was one of the founders of the 
Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. At 


one time he edited the Berkshire Chronicle, and, 
amongst other works, wrote a small essay on the Eton 
‘* Montem.” 


We understand that the series of articles on old 
customs in connection with the calendar which Mr. 
Thomas B, Trowsdale is contributing to the pages of 
‘*The Welcome” (S. W. Partridge & Co.) under the 
title of ‘*Lore of the Months, Antiquarian and 
Historical,” will, at the close of the year, be repub- 
lished in a volume, with many amplifications and 
additions. 


Mr. H. B. Wheatley is about to issue a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Samuel Pepys and the World he Lived in,” 
in which the pronunciation of the name of that im- 
mortal gossip will be dealt with, Mr. Wheatley will 
give abundant evidence that the diarist was called by 
his contemporaries ‘‘ Mr. Peeps,” and not, as is com- 
monly the case now, ‘‘ Mr. Peps,” or, as Punch once 
put it, ‘‘Mr. Pips.” 


Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.H.S., has in the press 
a small local volume of antiquarian and historical 

leanings, which he will shortly issue under the title 
of ‘‘Old Nottinghamshire.” It will consist chiefly 
of papers contributed to the Mottingham Guardian, 
under the title of ‘‘ Local Notes and Queries,” con- 
ducted by Mr. Briscoe. Several well-known local 
authors have promised contributions. 


Great inconvenience seems likely before long to be 
experienced in the reading-room of the British 
Museum, in consequence of the increase in the num- 
ber of applications for admission, which, it is stated, 
have now reached about 3,500 in the course of the 
year. A large number of additional seats have 
already been provided, and it is scarcely practicable 
to add more seats within the existing room, spacious 
as it is. 


The oldest infantry regiment in the Austrian army 
celebrated, on the 21st of August, the 250th anni- 
versary of its enrolment. It bears the name of 
‘* Prince George of Saxony, No. 11,” and was raised 
in Bohemia in 1630, during the Thirty Years’ War. 
The regiment is at present quartered in Herzegovina. 
The day was celebrated by a grand banquet given by 
the officers, while the soldiers had a sort of historical 
masquerade, illustrating the career of the regiment. 


The Vatican has decided to augment and reorganize 
the colleges for Asia and Africa, being desirous of 
largely developing the Catholic Church in those 
parts of the world. As the College of the Propa- 
ganda is not sufficient to meet the requirements, 
branch colleges will be established in suitable loca- 
lities. A Vicariate Apostolic will be created in 
Morocco, and the Vatican is also considering the 
a of another suitable place in the interior of 
Africa. 


A farm servant ploughing near Rosenberg, in West 
Prussia, lately turned up an earthenware pot contain- 
ing about 6,000 old coins. They were so-called 
‘* hollow pennies” of the old Teutonic knights, and 
belonged to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The ‘hollow penny” is a silver coin with a raised 
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rim around it ; the centre displays the arms of the 
Grand Master of the Order for the time being. 
There were twenty-one different sorts among the 
coins found. 


A “History of Cheadle,” county Stafford, is 
announced as nearly ready for publication. Mr. 
Robert Plant, F.G.S., is the author. Mr. W. Moly- 
neux will contribute to the book a chapter on the 
geology of the neighbourhood ; and Mr. Charles 
Lynam will give an account of Croxden Abbey. The 
chronicles of Cheadle will be brought down from the 
time of the Conqueror to the present date, and the 
work will be embellished with many engravings on 
wood and steel. 


Another Lake village, assigned by experts to the 
age of Bronze, has lately been discovered at Auver- 
nier, near Netichatel, Switzerland. Several millstones, 
quite new, others half made, have been brought to 
light, from which it is inferred that the place may 
have been the seat of a manufactory of these articles. 
Another conclusion drawn from this discovery is that 
Swiss pile buildings served as actual dwellings for the 
primeval inhabitants of the land, and were not, as 
has been supposed, merely storehouses. 


In the latest volume of his ‘‘ Collectanea Antiqua,” 
Mr. Roach Smith has published some _ interesting 
anecdotes of his late friend and colleague, Mr. Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A. Our readers will regret to learn 
that the widow of Mr. Thomas Wright is in severe 
suffering, and almost in a state of destitution. It has 
been suggested that a portion, at least, of the literary 
pension which was awarded to Mr. Wright should be 
continued to her ; and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Gladstone will recommend the proposal. 


In answer to an inquiry respecting pictures of Arch- 
bishop Becket (see vol. i. p. 235, and 133 ante), a 
correspondent informs us that on the north side of the 
nave of St. Albans Abbey, upon the south face ot 
the fifth pier, there is a distemper painting, which 
almost certainly represents that saint. From the 
‘Liber Benefactorum” of the Abbey, preserved in 
the British Museum (‘‘ Cotton. MS.,” Nero D. vij. fol. 
83), it appears that this painting was executed about 
= - 1360 by one of the monks, named Robert de 

runch. 


An interesting archzeological discovery is reported 
from Greece. It is no less than the finding of some 
of the bodies of the Theban Holy Band, who, 300 
strong, were annihilated by the Macedonians at 
Chzronea B.C. 338. The bodies of the dead heroes 
are admirably preserved, and ranged in parallel rows 
of forty each, the wounds which proved fatal to the 
gallant Thebans being clearly discernible in every 
case. The bodies were found about four metres under 
ground, beneath the ruins of a colossal memorial lion 
—the Lion of Chzronea. 


Among the latest additions to the Manuscript De- 
partment of the British Museum are a series of the 
Swiney Lectures, by Drs. W. B. Carpenter, Grant, 
Melville, Percy, Cobbold, and Nicholson, ranging 
from 1848 to 1880; several volumes of correspondence, 
registers, journals, and other papers of Admiral Sir 


John Jervis, afterwards Earl St. Vincent, from 
1757 to 1823 ; and a narrative entitled ‘‘ La Vérité 
sans Peur,” giving some account of the escape of the 
Dauphin, Louis XVII., from the Temple, in 1793, by 
Auguste de Bourbon, alias Meves. 


The Lords of Committee of Council on Education 
have responded to an application by Lord Aberdare, 
President of the Royal Historical Society, by grant- 
ing the lecture theatre at South Kensington for a 
course of lectures on History, to be delivered by Dr. 
Zerffi, under the Society’s auspices. The learned 
Professor will commence his course early in Novem- 
ber, and it will be continued every Saturday after- 
noon for nine months. A prize of ten guineas for an 
essay on the study of history has been offered by the 
Society in connection with the course. 


The following curiosities, writes the City Press, 
are exhibited in a recess near the Guildhall Library : 
—Letter from Sir Robert Peel to the Lord Mayor, 
dated March 3rd, 1829; letter sent from Paris by 
balloon post, January the 17th, 1871, presented by Mr. 
Isaac Samuel ; a three-dollar note of 1775, presented by 
Mr. Leander Walcot Boynton, of New York, U.S.A.; 
and a second bill of exchange of a set of three, drawn 
by the late Prince Imperial in Natal, on Messrs. 
Rothschild, London, through the Standard Bank of 
British South Africa, April 17th, 1879, presented by 
Mr. Robert White. 


Antiquaries will learn with satisfaction that an 
endeavour has been made at Canterbury to put a stop 
to the practice, frequently indulged in by visitors to 
the Cathedral, of defacing the walls and columns 
within the interior of the sacred edifice by inscribing 
their names or initials thereon. A prosecution was 
lately instituted by the Dean and Chapter against a 
Mr. Morris Morphet, sojourning at Margate, but 
whose permanent residence is in London. Defendant 
was proved to have been guilty of the offence in 
question, and was mulcted in a penalty, inclusive of 
costs and damage, of 245. 6d. 


The ‘Strange Story of Kitty Canham,”. pub- 
lished, as presumably new, in Zemple Bar for July, 
is areprint, word for word, from ‘* The Strange Story 
of Kitty Hancomb,” as it appears in vol. vii. of Once a 
Week. The story is taken from the history of the family 
of the Primroses, Earls of Rosebery, in the last cen- 
tury, and shows how a certain Lord Dalmeny, a 
century ago, married in error a lady who was the 
wife of an Essex clergyman. A Mr. Charles 
Tindal, of Aylesbury, has written to the Academy 
avowing himself to be the author of this ‘‘ literary 
piracy.” 


A revised edition of Hunter’s ‘*‘ History and Topo- 
graphy of the Deanery of Doncaster” is in prepara- 
tion. The late Mr. Hunter left an annotated copy of 
his work, which is in the possession of Canon Jack- 
son ; this will be used by the editor, Dr. Gatty, who 
will incorporate the emendations and additions with 
the original text. New matter, contributed by those 
who have had access to’ authorities not open to Mr. 
Hunter, will be added. The pedigrees will be 
amended, whilst some others will be added. Canon 
Raine, Canon Ornsby, Mr. C. G. S. Foljambe, Col. 
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J. L. Chester, Mr. J. J. Cartwright, of the Record 
Office, and others have promised help. 


The death is announced of Dr. Philip Jacob Bruun, 
for forty years Professor of History at the Imperial 
University, Odessa. He was the author of ‘* Histori- 
cal and Geographical Researches on South Russia, 
1852-1880” (in Russian) ; ‘* A Treatise on the Iden- 
tity of Prester John, lately controverted by Professor 
Zarncke, of Stuttgart ;” ‘* Notes on the Ancient Topo- 
graphy of New Russia, Bessarabia, the Crimea, &c. ;” 
*¢ Commentaries on the Writings of Various Travellers 
in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies ;” ‘‘ Notes to Captain Telfer’s Edition of ‘The 
Bondage and Travels of Johann Schiltberger, 1396- 
1427,’”’ printed (1879) for the Hakluyt Society; and 
many other works. 


The following curious advertisements appeared in 
the Zimes of August the 28th :—‘‘ The Ancient Palace 
of the Inquisition at Rome.—To be sold, the Halls 
of the Tribunals, Prisons, and Dungeons of Torture, 
situate No. 3, Via Monte Vecchio, Rome. Building 
valuable, and architecture 1614. For particulars 
address l’Agence de Publicité, 127, Piazza Monte- 
citorio, Rome.” ‘*The Right of Excavation of 
about 300 hectares to be sold, in the ancient Etruscan 
territory near Canino and Toscanello, a country 
much noted for discoveries of Etruscan objects of 
great value. The exclusive right of excavation re- 
served by an ancient fief. For particulars address 
V’Agence de Publicité, 127, Piazza Montecitorio, 
Rome.” 


Mr. T. H. Wyatt, F.R.I.B.A., &c., the architect, 
who died on the 5th of August, at the age of seventy- 
three, was the eldest son of the late Mr. M. Wyatt, 
metropolitan police magistrate, and brother of the 
late Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt. On the death of his 
father he went into the office of the late Mr. P. Hard- 
wick, F.R.S., the architect, asa pupil. At the ex- 
piration of his pupilage he was appointed district 
surveyor of Hackney. His professional engagements 
increasing rapidly, he entered into partnership with 
Mr. D. Brandon, F.R.I.B.A. During a practice 
extending over nearly fifty years, Mr. T. H. Wyatt 
has designed and superintended the construction of a 
large number of important public buildings, both in 
London and in the country. 


With reference to Mr. Trowsdale’s account of 
‘The Largest Oak.in Britain” (see p. 101, ante), a 
correspondent assures us that the writer is mistaken 
when he says that he “‘ does not consider the opening 
wide enough to give colour to the assertion that the 
interior has been used for stabling of cattle.” ‘*‘Had 
he been with me,” adds our correspondent, ‘‘when I 
visited. it with a party about twenty years ago, he 
would have come to a different conclusion, as we had 
to drive out nine or ten cows and calves before we 
could get in, and from the interior appearance it 
was in constant use for such purpose, as it stood 
ankle-deep in dung. Our party were twenty-seven 
in number, at all events not under-sized, and there 
seemed room for, say, about half a dozen more.” 

The Glasgow Herald states that while some work- 


men were engaged about half a mile east from Fort 
William in deepening the dam which supplies the 


Nevis Distillery with water, one of the men came 
upon a large shell in a complete state. It was em- 
bedded in the moss, and was found to be fifteen inches 
in diameter, and weighed about 100 lb. The powder 
was quite fresh-looking, only the portion of it near the 
fuse being damp. The fuse itself was burnt out. 
The shell is supposed to be one of those fired from 
the fort in April, 1746, at a battery raised by ‘‘Prince 
Charlie’s” men at the Craigs, within 500 yards of 
the fort. It was found in a straight line with the 
fort and the battery. Mr. Hutton, contractor, Fort 
William, while sinking a foundation near the same 
place, discovered several splinters of shells, which, 
judging from their dimensions, must have been shot 
from the same mortar. 


A correspondent writes :—“ Whilst I was employed 
in excavating, some little time ago, on the site of the 
New Corn Exchange at Ipswich, some interesting 
relics of a past age were brought to light. The work- 
men there engaged came across two portions of tomb- 
stones of black marble. The smaller piece of the 
two has the date 1164 very legibly cut in figures ; 
there is also a matrix for a brass plate or tablet, 
measuring four and three-quarter inches by six inches. 
On the other piece, which is much larger in size, 
the following legend is to be plainly deciphered :— 
GVLIEL SPAROW AVO GVLIELMO ORDINE SVCCEDENS 
FAMILL& ET FIDE APVD ANTIQVOS NOT SVB MORE 
CONDITVR CONJVGE DILECTA PRIMOGENITA. These 
interesting relics are at present in the charge of 
Mr. R. E. Blasby, of the Globe Lane, Ipswich. 
Iam informed that an ancient church, dedicated to 
St. Mildred, formerly stood on the spot where these 
excavations are being carried on, and perhaps some 
further discoveries may be made.” 


A fine specimen of horological art has been lately 
added to the Germanic Museum at Niirnberg. It has 
been erected at the expense of the Princes of the 
Royal House, and is intended as a memorial of the 
Wittelsbach Jubilee, which was recently celebrated. 
The clock is placed at an elevation of a little over 
464 feet. It is surrounded with ornamental work in 
medizeval style and several gilt figures, most of which 
move by mechanical arrangement. The idea intended 
to be expressed is that the Bavarian people at all 
times reverences its king, who governs under the pro- 
tection of God. Above is the sitting figure of the 
Saviour, and below that of Louis II., also seated. 
Around the Saviour are arranged eight angels, some 
of whom strike the clock bells, others blow trumpets, 
others hold a curtain behind the king, before whom 
two citizens bow down reverentially. An inscription 
records the object and authors of the work. The old 
arms of the Palatinate are set below. The whole 
work is in the style of the fourteenth century. 


The Antiquarian world, writes the Zimes, will learn 
with regret that the Archzological Society of Rome, 
which has done so much good service in the explora- 
tion of the ancient walls and fortifications of the city, 
and of its ancient churches, such as that of San 
Clemente, is practically, if not formally, extinct. It 
has lived a lingering existence for the last year or two 
—in fact, ever since the return of Mr. J. H. Parker 
from Rome to Oxford—and even in its most success- 
ful days it had much to contend with, The other . 
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societies were jealous of it, and there were divided 
counsels among its members. Within the last few 
years, too, the colony of English residents in Rome 
has been seriously diminishing in point of numbers, 
and the railways have made a complete revolution in 
society, so that the association would have to depend 
henceforth on the subscriptions of casual visitors. 
Under these circumstances, it has been resolved to 
discontinue its subscriptions and to allow it quietly to 
pass away into the domain of history. 


Another relic of the Spanish Armada has lately 
come to light on the north-east coast of Scotland. 
One of the vessels, the S¢. Catharine, was wrecked 
at a little creek, since known as ‘‘ St. Catharine’s 
Duh,” near Slains, on the coast of Buchan, Aberdeen- 
shire. On August 21, one of the guns belonging to 
this vessel was recovered from the sea, where it had 
lain for nearly three hundred years. The gun is in 
excellent preservation. It is of malleable iron, eight 
feet in length, and the diameter of the bore is four 
inches. The gun had been loaded at the time of the 
disaster, and the ball and wadding are still there, oc- 
cupying a space of thirteen inches. This is not the 
only piece of ordnance of the St. Catharine that has 
been recovered. Lieut. Paterson, R.N., made a first 
attempt in 1840 and raised two guns. One of these 
is now in the possession of the Earl of Aberdeen. In 
1876 the Countess of Erroll employed a diving party 
to search the site, and they were rewarded with two 
cannons and an anchor, which were sent to the Queen 
at Balmoral. The gun just recovered, is, however, 
the largest and most complete of all. 

The Geneva correspondent of the Zimes writes, 
under date of September 8 :—“ Farther excavations 
made in the ancient glacier bed near Solothurn have 
produced some very interesting results, and the spot 
is being daily visited by geologists and sightseers. 
The débris removed. consist of four-and-a-half metres 
of drift mixed up with boulders and crystalline erratic 
blocks. The rock bared measures twenty metres 
long by seven wide. It is highly polished by the 
action of the ice, and traversed by channels, through 
which the glacier-water found its way into the so- 
called ‘giant’s pots,’ or ‘kettles.’ These, so far as 
has yet been ascertained, are three in number. The 
largest measures eight metres from west to east, 3°7 
from north to south, and is three-and-a-half metres 
deep. The second is five-and-a-half metres across, 
and still contains the great boulder or millstone by 
which it was hollowed out. The third is smaller and 
oval-shaped, and there is reason to suppose that, if the 
excavations were continued, several more would be 
brought to light. This interesting relic of the great 
ice age, or rather of the last glacial epoch, is at 
present private property, but a project is on foot for 
Its acquisition by the canton and preservation as a 
glacier garden in the manner of that of Lucerne.” 


The Geneva correspondent of the Zimes writes, 
under recent date:—‘‘ The rebuilding of Tell’s 
Chapel on the famous Platte by the lake of the Four 
Cantons (there is another chapel near Kussnacht), 
rendered necessary by the dilapidated condition of 
the ancient structure, was completed a few weeks ago, 
and the restoration of the mural paintings is now in 
active progress. The artist to whom, at the instance 


of the Swiss Society of Fine Arts, the work has been 
entrusted is Herr Ernst Stuckelberg, of Basel. Four 
scenes will be painted on three of the walls. On the 
wall looking towards Brunnon will be depicted the 
Apfelschuss—Tell shooting the apple on his son’s 
head; on that looking towards Fluelen, the 
Rutlischwur—the oath of the three Switzers in the 
Ruth meadow. The middle wall, looking towards 
Bauen, will contain two scenes—the TZetlensprung, 
Tell leaping from Gesler’s boat on to the Platte, and 
the Meistersckuss, the shooting of the Austrian Vogt 
in the ‘hollow lane.’ Though the story of Tell may 
be a myth, it is a myth dear to the hearts of the Swiss 
people, and the artist is resolved that all the acces- 
sories of his pictures shall be true to Nature and to Art. 
The primitive cantons have placed at his disposal their 
oldest paintings, and he has the assistance of the 
most learned historians and antiquaries of the Con- 
federation. The apple-shooting scene will show 
Altorf as it was in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Its walls, its towers, and its ‘dann’ wood 
will be faithfully reproduced, and the picture will 
possess a special interest in that, while the costumes 
will be costumes of the period, the figures will be 
portraits of men now living. Gesler and his Roth- 
sehimmel (iron-grey charger) will be painted from life, 
and the model of Tell is a handsome and stalwart 
peasant of the commune of Biirglen, in the Schachten- 
thal. The grouping will for the most part be after 
the description in Schiller’s play ; but the artist has 
made also a special study of the sources from which 
the poet obtained his most valuable suggestions—the 
works of Johannes Miiller and Aigedius Tschudi. 
Herr Stiickelberg is now occupied with his task every 
day from sunrise till one o’clock P.M. During this 
time no one is admitted into the chapel under any 
pretence whatever, to which effect notices in the three 
languages of the Confederation have been placed on 
the outer wall by the Government of the canton. 
It is rather remarkable that this temple of a myth, 
this re-consecration of a noble legend, still cherished 
by the bulk of the Swiss as fact, should coincide with 
the completion of that part of the St. Gothard Rail- 
way which sweeps past the Bay of Uri, and from 
which the traveller of the future, as the train skirts 
the shores of the loveliest lake in Europe and the 
cradle of Helvetic freedom, may look down upon one 
of the most famous relics of the past.” 

On the order of the House of Commons, a memo- 
randum by the Goldsmiths’ Company has been issued 
as to certain antique plate with forged marks dis- 
covered to have been fraudulently sold in London toa 
customer, who had purchased them at an enormous 
price as genuine. The memorandum, which is signed 
* Walter Prideaux, Clerk of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany,” and is dated Goldsmiths’ Hall, June 22, 1880, 
is as follows :—‘*‘ In the years 1872 and 1873, a silver- 
smith in London, ina large way of business, sold a 
large quantity of silver plate to a customer. Last 
autumn a person who is well acquainted with plate 
marks saw this plate, and informed the owner that it 
wasspurious. Hereuponthe Goldsmiths’ Company were 
communicated with. Theirofficers were sent to examine 
the plate, and over 600 pieces were found to bear 
counterfeit marks. Application was then made to the 
seller, and he was informed that the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
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pany would sue for the penalties unless he could re- 
lieve himself under the statute by making known the 
person, and the place of abode of the person, from 
whom he received it. After having seen the invoices 
he admitted the sale, and, after some time, during 
which he had the plate examined by several persons in 
the trade, gave the name and residence of a person, 
who, he said, supplied him with all the articles in 
question. This person is a working silversmith in a 
small way of business. The Goldsmiths’ Company 
thereupon applied to the last-mentioned person, who 
examined some of the plate in a cursory way, and 
after some time replied, through his solicitor, that he 
was not prepared to admit that he sold the plate, or 
that he had ever had the plate in his possession ; but 
that ifthe wares in question had been sold by him they 
must be some of certain wares which, in 1872, he 
either bought or received in exchange from a person, 
whose name he mentioned, who is dead. The solicitor 
of the person first applied to was then asked by letter 
whether he was prepared, by production of his books 
or in some other manner, to substantiate his state- 
ment. Whereupon he produced invoices which cover 
about 600 pieces of plate, answering the descriptions of 
the plate which is the subject of inquiry, and cheques 
to order for payments made for it, all of which cheques 
appear to have passed through a bank and are duly 
indorsed. The circumstances bore a very suspicious 
appearance, but the Goldsmiths’ Company were ad- 
vised that the evidence was such as would be deemed 
sufficient in a court of law, and that they would not 
be doing right to continue the proceedings against the 
person who apparently had cleared himself under the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament. They, there- 
upon, commenced proceedings against the person from 
whom he asserts that he bought the plate in question, 
and these proceedings are now pending. The de- 
fendant has raised a point of law under the Statute of 
Limitations, which is set down for argument on 
demurrer. The articles in question purport to be of 
the time of Queen Anne, before the duty was imposed, 
and, therefore, do not bear the duty mark,” 


KDR 
Correspondence. 


—_—— 
MARKET-JEW STREET AND MARAZION. 


When the writer of ‘Our Early Bells” (see THE 
ANTIQUARY, vol. ii. p. 18) wrote, “there can be 
little doubt but that the Phoenicians introduced their 
customs and religion into our country in very early 
times, and Market Jew Street, or Marazion, near 
Penzance, is a name which tells the tale of their inter- 
course and settlement,” he fell certainly into one 
error, and probably into more than one. 

Market-Few Street was, in my boyhood, a name for 
a street in Penzance, but never for the little town of 
Marazion, about three miles eastward. Marazion 
was, no doubt, sometimes called Market-Few, but 
never Street in addition. 

Again, the reader of Prof. Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Chips 
from a German Workshop” will scarcely be willing 


to admit that either of the names in the quotation is 
of Pheenician derivation (see *‘ Chips,” iii. 299-310), 
' Ws. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 
Ea 
HARVEST CUSTOMS—HOLLOAING 
LARGESS. 


In Norfolk the day after the harvest supper is oc- 
cupied by the harvestmen in going round to the friends 
and tradesmen of their employer asking largesses, or 
drink-money. On receiving a largess, the men form 
a circle round their lord (or foreman), who acts as 
fugleman, shouting three times ‘‘holloa l-a-rgess,” fol- 
lowed by three piercing “whoops.” The syllable 
‘*lar,” in largess, is sung in a bass monotone, drawn 
out sufficiently to form a decided chorus. The thrice 
repeated ‘‘ whoop” is given in a high falsetto tone. 
This apparently unmeaning custom is, probably, a 
survival of the. Cornish one of ‘saluting the neck ;” 
the slight ceremonial part of the Cornish practice 
having fallen out of use in Norfolk, while the shouting 
only remains to mark the survival of the custom. 
The Cornish proceeding is this—When all the wheat 
is cut, a large handful (understood to be the last mown) 
is tied together, decorated with flowers, and held 
aloft by the harvest lord. He (lord) then shouts at 
the top of his voice, three times, ‘‘I have him!” 
One of the other harvestmen then says, also three 
times, ‘‘What have ye?” To which the first 
speaker replies, “A neck!” ‘* A neck !” ‘‘A neck!” 
On this the whole company join in a thundering 
‘*Hurrah,” repeated three times. The threefold 
repetition of all the cries, in both the counties men- 
tioned, has apparently some significance. Perhaps some 
of your readers will be able to add further details of 
local customs at harvest endings. What has become 
of the old song called ‘‘ Harvest Home?” Its effect 
on me as a lad, many years ago, I shall not easily 
forget. It was almost unlawful to sing it, except at 
harvest endings. The ballad contained a touching 
description of the year’s farm-work, with moral 
reflections, expressed, I fancy, in really poetical 


language. 
A HEDGEROW PARSON, 





BOOKS CURIOUS AND RARE. 


Mr. Cornelius Walford’s excellent Paper on the 
above subject (see ave, p. 60) cannot fail to interest a 
large portion of your readers, and it opens a very 
wide field. 

As he seems to invite supplementary remarks I 
should like to be permitted to add one or two, and to 
preface them by recommending those who are in- 
terested in the matter, besides other sources of infor- 
mation, to consult Beloe’s ‘‘ Anecdotes of Literature,” 
Sir Egerton Brydges’ “Restituta,” and D’Israeli’s 
‘* Curiosities of Literature.” The last-named writer 
observes : ** Were it inquired of an ingenious writer 
what part of his work had occasioned him most per- 
plexity, he would often point to the title-page. The 
curiosity which we there would excite is, however, 
most fastidious to gratify.” 
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We cannot doubt the accuracy of these remarks, 
and the latter consideration is doubtless the one that 
has given rise to the many extraordinary title-pages so 
often met with. Nor can the importance of a telling 
title-page be over-estimated. A book with an unfor- 
tunate title-page has been known to meet with scarcely 
areader ; whereas, the same book, with an altered 
title-page, has gone through several editions. This 
was the case, D’Israeli tells us, with a novel brought 
out under the title of ‘‘ The Champion of Virtue,” 
afterwards altered to ‘‘The Old English Baron.” 
Possibly virtue was thought to need no “‘ champion,” 
as George III. is said to have remarked, he thought 
the Bible needed no ‘‘ Apology,” when Bishop Wat- 
son wrote his ‘well-known work in answer to Tom 
Paine. 

But I am digressing. Mr. C. Walford has given us 
afew specimens of title-pages curious amd rare. I 
will add one or two curious, but I am not so sure as 
to the second adjective. 

Two very outrageous ones are mentioned by 
D'Israeli. ‘They are those of two religious pamphlets 
published about the middle of the last century: 
“ Die and be Damned,” and “ A Sure Guide to Hell.” 

The following are in my own possession :— 

“‘ Heaven Taken by Storm ; or the Holy Violence a 

Christian is to Put Forth in the Pursuit after Glory. 
By Thomas Watson, Minister of the Gospel.” [Text 
follows.] ‘* London: Printed by R. W. for Thomas 
Parkhurst, at the sign of the Bible, on London Bridge, 
1669.” 
There is nothing very remarkable in this ‘‘ small 
tractate,” as the author calls it (nearly 200 pp.), be- 
yond its prolixity and its warlike title, except that in 
one place (p. 37) he compares spirituality to spirits of 
wine, and in another (p. 34) he speaks of religion as a 
“trade,” but in no irreverent way. ‘‘ Prayer is a duty 
which keeps the trade of religion agoing.” 

“Tentaculum Indicum; or a Breake-fast for the 
Bench ; Prepared, Presented, and Preached in Two 
Sacred Services, or Sermons, the Morning Sacrifice be- 
Jore the two Assizes, at Thetford, at Norwich, 1619. 
Containing Monitory Meditations, to execute Fustice 
and Law-Businesse with a good Conscience. By 
Samuel Garey, Preacher of God’s Word at Win- 
farthing in Norff.” [Text follows.] ‘‘London: 
Printed by B. A. for Matthew Law, and are to be 
sold by Edmond Casson at Norwich, in the Market 
Place, at the Signe of the Bible, 1623.” The 
“‘breakefast” was both ample and recherché, and, it is 
to be hoped, agreed well with the stomachs of the 
bench, 

“4 Manuall for Magistrates, or A Lanterne for 
Lawyers ; a Sermon Preached before the Fudges and 
Sustices at Norwich Assizes, 1619. By Samuel Garey.” 
[Texts follow]. ‘‘ Printed by B. A. for Matthew 
Law, 1623.” 

This sermon is quite as curious as its title-page. 
The ‘‘ Lanterne” still burns, and emits sufficient light 
to show that there were rogues in the law then as now, 
and that the perils, uncertainty and costliness of liti- 
gation were at least as great in the times of our fore- 
fathers as they are at the present day. 

As a modern curiosity in title-pages, I remember 
having seen a religious tract styled ‘‘ The Railroad to 
Heaven,” but I omitted to note particulars. 


I could give many more curious title-pages, but the 
fear that they may not be sufficiently rare deters me. 

It has been observed that the title-page is often the 
best part of a book. ‘‘ It is too often,” says D’ Israeli, 
‘* with the titles of books as with those painted repre- 
sentations exhibited by keepers of wild beasts ; where, 
in general, the picture itself is made more striking 
and inviting to the eye than the inclosed animal is 
found to be.” On the other hand, it must be allowed 
that the modest ‘‘ bills of fare” put forth in the title- 
pages of some works gives us but a faint conception 
of the literary feasts that await us. 

WILLIAM ROGERS. 
Maidstone. 


CED 


THE actin ainaaas VIKING 
HIP. 


THE ANTIQUARY for August (see p. 53) contains 
an account, mainly reproduced from the’ 7imes’ cor- 
respondent, of the discovery of an ancient Viking 
ship at Sandefjord, near Laurvig, in Norway. As a 
friend resident in the neighbourhood has sent me 
three little splinters from this long-buried craft, with 
a query as to whether I think it may or may not have 
belonged to King Halfdan Hvitbein, or King Half- 
dan Svarte, it may not be considered presumptuous 
of me to lay before the readers of THE ANTIQUARY a 
thought or two that may interest them. I may say, 
however, e2 passant, that I am awaiting information 
from antiquarian friends in Scandinavia, and that 
probably I may erelong furnish more lengthy and 
interesting particulars on the subject. 

With regard to Halfdan Svarte, Snorre Sturlassén 
relates that he was drowned, with many of his fol- 
lowers, while crossing the treacherous ice over Rind 
(now Randefjord), in Hadeland, and that because he 
was so highly esteemed there came the chief men of 
Raumerike, Vestfold, and Hedemarken, to claim his 
body for burial in their several districts. Theconclu- 
sion of the matter was, as he relates, that Halfdan 
Svarte was quartered, and that these several portions 
were buried in Ringerike, Raumerike, Vestfold, and 
Hedemarken ; where there are still mounds bearing 
the name of Halfdan’s Hie. 

The story of Halfdan Hvitbein forms a part of the 
Ynglinga Saga of Snorre, of which the following is 
the concluding portion: — ‘‘ Halfdan Hvitbeinn 
became a mighty king. He married Asu, daughter 
of Eystein Hardrada, king of Uppland, who ruled 
over Hedemarken. Halfdan obtained a good deal 
of Hedemarken, Thoten, and Hadeland, and a great 
part of Vestfold. He lived to be an old man, and 
died a natural death in Thoten. He was borne to 
Vestfold, and ‘heygdr’—that is, was ‘mounded’— 
at a place called Skeereid in Skiringssal.” And then 
Snorre quotes a verse from the contemporary Skald 
Thjodolf, which I translate as follows :— 

“* This know all (everybody), that Halfdan by his dependents 
missed should be. And that the cruel damp of death the valiant 
king seized in Thoten. And Skzreid in Skiringssal over his 
armour-clad bones resoundeth.” 

Now as Skereid and Skiringssal were both, as we 
are told by C. R. Unger and other Professors of 
Norway, in the district of Thjédling, by Laurvig, 
there seems but little doubt but we have here the ship 
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which at some time also has contained the remains of 
this old and celebrated king. We are told that there 
were evident marks of the mound having been once 
previously opened, and there may have been some 
despoiling of the relics it contained. Skereid is a 
portion of the sea; hence Thjodolf’s poetic expres- 
sion of its waves singing, as it were, the requiem 
over the dead king’s grave. We should also gather 
from his expression, ‘‘armour-clad,” that the chief 
had been entombed—as was indeed the custom—in 
full armour. To carry this back so far as Halfdan 
Hvitbein’s time, is not to overreach the evidence 
adduced, which points us to the early iron age, or 
probably about the year 800—the period when also 
the famous Ragnar Lodbrok flourished, from whom 
so many of the plundering Vikings sprung. 
W. PORTER. 
Driffield, Yorks. 


VORSREY 
THE TERMINATION ‘“ HOPE.” 
(See vol. i., p. 233). 

Your correspondent, the Rev. E. M. Cole, suggests 
that ‘‘ hope,” as a component in place-names, ‘‘is a 
lost child of the great family of thorpe.” 

I am inclined, for the following reasons, to regard 
‘**hope” as a derivative of a Celtic root, at the same 
time venturing to assert that your correspondent’s 
phonetic exegesis pertains only to special combina- 
tions, some of which are manifest corruptions. 

Firstly, Hope is a component in the place-names of 
districts, the local nomenclature of which almost in- 
variably displays a strong element of Celtic, ¢.g., 
Hopton Heath, Hopton-in-the-Hole, Hopton (Castle), 
Hopton (Monk), Hopton-Wafers, Hopton-Baggot, 
Hopton-Bowdler, and Hopesay in Salop; Hope- 
under-Dinmore, Hope-Mansell, and Hope (Sollers) in 
Herefordshire ; Longhope}in that part of Gloucester- 
shire (N.W. of the Severn) essentially Celtic ; Hope- 
man in Elgin, and Hope in Flintshire. 

Secondly, Hope is conspicuous by its absence in the 
nomenclature of those districts notably Danish and 
Anglo-Saxon ; it is found, but very rarely, in the 
Danelagh, and, though more frequent in the Midland 
counties, it is far from common, and is confined to 
those localities in which there is a strong element of 
Celtic. Further south and east, in the almost exclu- 
sively Anglo-Saxon territory, I am able to meet with 
Hope but once—viz., in Kent. 

Thirdly, Thorpe is distinctively Danish ,(though 
also an Anglo-Saxon word, or a word borrowed by 
the Saxons), and if there is any foundation for your 
correspondent’s conjecture that thorpe is the parent 
of the lost child hope, it might reasonably be expec- 
ted that hope would be found in the Danelagh— 
where the name of its supposed parent is “legion,” 
but, as above stated, it is conspicuous by its absence. 

Again, thorpe is extremely rare in Norway and in 
the Norwegian districts of England ; in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland (pre-eminently Norwegian) thorpe 
is almost entirely absent, but here its reputed offspring 
appear in rank luxuriance. Those districts in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, the nomenclature of which 
is not Norwegian, is Celtic, Danish and Anglo-Saxon 
being almost unknown in the topography of both 
counties, and although hope enters into the composi- 


tion of some of the local names of Northumberland 
and Durham—in which counties both Danish and 
Anglo-Saxon names are numerous—Celtic nomen- 
clature prevails over a large area. 

Fourthly, The signification of hope—if a derivative 
of thorpe—would be an aggregation of peasants’ cot- 
tages, a village, or something equivalent to a village, 
which signification would be incompatible with other 
component members of the place-names of which 
hope forms an eiement—e.g., Hopton. 

fifthly, The phonetic corruption suggested by 
Mr. Cole can apply to place-names only in which 
hope is the terminal member; when it forms the 
initial syllable, and when standing without a prefix 
or a postfix, hope would retain its unabbreviated pro- 
nunciation, 

Lastly, It seems to me that this vocable is almost 
invariably found in close proximity to place-names of 
undoubtedly Celtic origin, and that it is conspicuously 
absent from Danish districts ; that it is never topo- 
graphically associated with thorpe, except in those 
regions where Celtic nomenclature is unequivocally 
and prominently represented, and that in the Celtic 
localities of Cumberland and Westmoreland, where 
thorpe is found very rarely indeed, if at all, hopes 
are ‘fas plenty as blackberries.’’ The evidence I 
have furnished—though exhibited in a very imper- 
fect manner—leads irresistibly to the conclusion that 
hope is a derivative or a corruption of a Celtic root, 
probably hwpp—a bank or slope. This etymology of 
hope would be in harmony with the topography and 
physical features of the habitats of the word, and its 
signification would not be incompatible with that of 
other vocables with which it is found in composition, 

, FREDERICK Davis. 

Derby. 

a ae 

Although I entertain the greatest respect for the 
opinions of so able a writer as the author of *‘ Scan- 
dinavian Place Names in the East Riding” (a pam- 
phlet which I have perused with much pleasure), 
nevertheless I cannot altogether agree with his remarks 
regarding the origin of the terminal syllable in the 
word ‘‘ Stan-hope,” and the other ‘‘-hopes” which we 
find so numerous in the higher or western part of the 
county of Durham. Mr. Cole comes to the conclu- 
sion that as ‘‘-thorpe’ on the Yorkshire Wolds is 
locally pronounced ‘‘thrup,” and the word ‘‘Stan- 
hope” as ‘‘Stan-up,” therefore, ex uso disce omnes, 
the whole of these Weardale ‘‘ hopes” belong to the 
great family of ‘‘-thorpe.” Undoubtedly, much 
valuable information respecting the origin of place- 
names may be gathered from hearing their local 
pronunciation ; yet I think it will be found that 
many of the “-hopes” belonging to the Weardale 
‘‘cluster” are not usually pronounced as ‘‘ up,” 42. 
Snowhope, Horsleyhope, Hedleyhope, and Bollihope. 
But let us for a moment consider the physical ap- 
pearance of the districts in question. 

It will readily be admitted, and the author, in the 
above-named pamphlet justly remarks, that the word 
*‘ Thorpe” is scarcely ever found in any mountainous 
region, but that, on the other hand, it is very common in 
low-lying districts ; even in the East Riding, where it 
appears so frequently, by far the greater number are 
found in Holderness and the Vale of York, whilst 
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comparatively few are met with on the Wolds. Thus, 
if in such a Danish stronghold as this Riding appears 
to have been, we find so few such names on com- 
paratively low hills, it seems unlikely that we should 
find them on hills which are more than double their 
height, and in a district where the proportion of 
Danish names does not amount to more than one- 
fourth of those found in the East Riding. 

Of course, guot homines tot sententie ; but in my 
opinion, the general situation of these ‘‘ -hopes” seems 
to point conclusively to their having been derived 
from the Celtic word ‘‘ hwpp,” signifying the side of 
a hill, or the slope between hills, they being princi- 
pally found on the hill-slopes overlooking the Wear 
and its tributaries. Even in the /ow-lying parts of 
the county of Durham, the word ‘‘Thorp” is very 
rarely found, those at present occurring to me being 
in the neighbourhood of Hartlepool, whilst further 
west, we have the single instance of ‘‘ Staindrop,” 
on the higher ground between Barnard-Castle and 
Darlington ; but still, it is in the open country, and 
not more than about four hundred feet above sea-level. 

W. GREGSON. 

Baldersby, Thirsk. 

2S 
RENTS IN LONDON. 

Taking into consideration the enormous rents which 
are now being asked for all kinds of houses in London, 
the following extract from a pamphlet entitled ‘An 
Apology for the Builder,” published for Care Pullen, 
at the Angel, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 1685, may 
be of interest to your readers :— 

‘* Houses are of more value in Cheapside and Corn- 
hill than they are in Shoreditch, Whitechapel, Old 
Street, or any of the outparts ; and the Rents in some 
of these outparts have been within this few years con- 
siderably advanced by the addition of New Buildings 
that are beyond them. As for instance, the Rents of 
the houses in Bishopsgate Street, the Minories, &c., 
are raised from Fifteen pounds or Sixteen pounds per 
Annum to be now Thirty Pounds, which was by the 
increase of Buildings in Spittle-Fields, Shadwell, and 
Ratcliffe Highway. And at the other end of the 
town those houses in the Strand and Charing Cross 
are worth now fifty and three score pounds per 
Annum, which within this thirty years were not Lett 
for above Twenty pounds per Annum ; which is by 
the great addition of Buildings since made in St. 
James, Leicester Fields and other adjoyning parts.” 

In conclusion I may point to the fact that for shop 
and cellarage alone inhabitants of Charing Cross at 
the present day pay £200 and upwards. 

HEnryY W. Busu. 

24, Lonsdale Square, N. 


ZELLISS 
SOCIETY OF SEA-SERJEANTS. 

My grandfather, Mr. Gwynne, of Taliaris, Car- 
marthenshire, was ‘‘ President of the Society of Sea- 
Serjeants.” I should be glad to learn :-— 

(1) From about what year does this society date ? 
(2) Was it Jacobite in its origin, and what were its 
objects? (3) Is any work extant on the subject ? 

W. GWYNNE HUGHES, 
Major Staff Corps, British Burmah. 


SMITHFIELD, 


In your report of the reading of my Paper on 
Smithfield, at p. 222, vol. i., 1am made to say that 
Smithfield was the ‘‘ place where, in the reigns of Mary 
and Elizabeth, Protestants and Roman Catholics alike 
met a martyr’s fate.” 

Permit me to say that there was no burning at 
Smithfield during the reign of Elizabeth ; had such 
been the case, Lingard the historian, himself a member 
of the old religion, would most certainly have 
chronicled it. 

GEORGE LAMBERT, F.S.A. 


SWIN-HOPE. 


(See vol. i. pp. 47, 139, and 234.) 

If anything were wanting to confirm my note, in 
your May number, concerning Swinburne, Water- 
brook, it would be the German name of Swinemunde. 
Surely that is the mouth of the river. The Dutch 
port Y-muiden was so christened but a few years ago. 
With regard to Hoge as a surname or generic of a sur- 
name, permit me to observe that the slovenly pro- 
nunciation of Stanhope is solely due to a distinct 
phonetic law which reigns through English supreme. 
Hope by itself meant height, hill, heap, burrow, Stan, 
with the Anglo-Saxon accent 4, meant, and was pro- 
nounced, Stone. Hoop, in Dutch, mount, French 
monceau, differs in sound, though only with delicate 
speakers, from oop = French esférance. Van der 
Hoop is an honest Dutch surname. 

ALEX. V. W. BIKKERS. 

Lewisham, S.E. 
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Books ‘Received. 


Early Man in Britain. By W. Boyd Dawkins. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Leaves from my Sketch-hook. 
By J. W. Small, F.S.A. Scot. (Small, 56, George 
Street, Edinburgh.)—An Attempt towards a Glossary 
of the Archaic and Provincial Words of the County 
of Stafford. By C. H. Poole. (St. Gregory’s Press, 
Stratford-on-Avon.)—Stonehenge. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie. (Stanford, Charing Cross.) — The 
Obelisk and Freemasonry. By J. A. Weisse, M.D. 
(New York : J. W. Bouton.)—Statutes of the Hos- 
pital of the Holy Virgin Mary of Siena, A.D. 1305. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon Wright. (Skeffington & 
Son.)—The Gaelic Kingdom in Scotland. By Charles 
Stewart. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—Lancashire 
and Cheshire Historical and Genealogical Notes. 
(Chronicle Office, Leigh.)—History of Guiseley. By 
Philemon Slater. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.)—A 
Guide to the’Study of Book-Plates. By the Hon. J. 
Leicester Warren. (Pearson, Pall Mall.) 


—pg—— 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT. 


The Rev. Charles Reeder had better consult a 
second-hand bookseller as to the value of the work 
which he mentions. 
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The Antiquary Exchange. 


DIRECTIONS.—(See August issue.) 


For SALE. 

Book-Plates for sale. A specimen packet sent post 
free for two shillings. A series of selections sent on 
approval.—W. E. Morden, 30, The Parade, Lee. P.O. 
Orders to be payable at the Chief Office, London. 

The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, 2nd edition, Richard 
Baxter, 1651, printed for Thomas Underhill, Fleet 
Street.—Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, 1624.—Briefe 
Introductions, both Natural and Pleasant, into Art 
of Chiromancie, &c., with woodcuts.—Also Artificial 
and Natural Astrology, &c., London, Thomas Purfoot, 
1615. Allin good condition.—G. S. Payne, Abingdon. 

Autograph Letters of Authors, including Hoare, 
Hutchins, Wharton, and other Antiquarians.—H.Gray, 
10, Maple Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Bank of England Five Shillings Dollar, 1804, a 
remarkably fine specimen, price 15s.—H. Gray, 10, 
Maple Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Scrope Family, very old Parchment Deed signed by 
Sir Adrian, £1. Particulars on application.—H. Gray, 
10, Maple Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Ord’s Cleveland, 4to, 1846.—Halifax and its Gibbet 
Law.—Wright’s Antiquities of Halifax, 1738.— 
Oliver’s History of Beverley, 4to.—Corry’s History of 
Lancashire, 2 vols., 4to, large paper (pedigrees of 
Chadwick family, &c. ).—Boydell’s History ofthe River 
Thames, 2 vols. folio, fine coloured plates, full russia, 
gilt; and many others.—H. Gray, 10, Maple Street, 
Cheetham, Manchester. 

Aurelii Augustini opuscula plurima, Argentine, 
1491, capital letters hand painted. Old Hymn 


printed in cover.—Offers nee (73). 


Bigland’s Collections for Gloucestershire, first vol., 
half-bound, wants 2 plates ; also 10 parts in original 
paper covers.—Address, The Rector, Bagendon, Ciren- 
cester. 

The Bishop’s Bible, imp. folio, 1505, half-calf, first 
title mounted, clean good copy, £4 10s.—Sir Jonas 
Moore, Map of the Great Level of the Fens, 16 folio 
sheets, 1685, measures 78 inches by 55, gives names of 
landed proprietors, with their property marked out, 
extreme rarity and interest, £5.—Milligan’s History of 
Duelling, 2 vols. 8vo, 1841, 10s.—Common Prayer, 
Baskerville, in long lines, 1760, royal 8vo, in original 
crimson morocco, quaint tooling, £1.—Life and Death 
of T. Wilson, Minister of Maidstone, 12mo, 1672, 
rare, 10s.—Selden’s History of Tithes, 4to, vellum, 
1618, presentation copy from Archbishop Laud to 
Christopher Wren, with autographs of Christopher 
Wren and Granville Sharp, £1.—St. Augustine’s 
Manual and Meditations, 12mo, 1586, morocco, rare 
and curious, £4.—Apply, W. L. K., Downham 
Market, Norfolk. 

The Bookworm, edited by Berjeau, 1866 to 1870, 
5 vols., complete, sewed, 35s.—Dibdin’s Literary 
Reminiscences, 2 vols. half-calf, 1836, with index 
(separate), 30s.—The Registers of Westminster Ab- 
bey, by Col. Chester (Harleian Society), 1875 (75). 

Two ‘‘ Mulready” Envelopes, date 1840.—E. A. 
Farr, Iver, near Uxbridge. 

The School of Love.—The Recluse of the Woods. 
—Lermos and Rosa.—The Turtle Dove.—Cupid’s 
Annual Charter. These five curious ‘‘chap books,” 


in paper covers, illustrated with coloured plates, clean, 
dates about 1800, price 10s.— W. E. Morden, 30, The 
Parade, Lee. 

EIKON BAZIAIKH, 1648, folding plates, 155. 6d. 
—Planché’s Dramatic Costume, 2 vols., hand-coloured 
plates, 10s. 6¢.—Creech’s Horace, 1684, 35. 6d.— 
Prior’s Poems, 1741, 4s. 6¢.—Little’s Poems, 1817, 
3s. 6d. — Mr. Hobson, Government Surveyor, 13, 
Terrell Street, Bristol. 

Briefe Instruction by Way of Dialogue, concerning 
the Principall Poyntes of Christian Religion, by 
George Doulye, Lovaine, 1604.—Apply, Miss Lucy 
Gardiner, Denbury House, Newton Abbot, Devon. 

Norfolk—12 engravings of views, good state, mostly 
old, 45.; ditto, fine, 6s.; 9 etchings by Ninham, 
India paper, 25s.; 6 Newspapers, 1815-24 (not all 
perfect), 2s. 6d.; ditto, 1742-65, 25. 6¢.; Norwich 
Gates, by Fitzpatrick, India paper, cloth, 30s.; superb 
copy Blomfield’s Norfolk, perfect, 8vo, 11 vols., £13 135. 
—Curiosities.—Fine antique Cane, with screw ivory 
top, 25s.—Flint Pistol, 4s. 6¢.—Brass Cannon, temp. 
Queen Anne, 45. 6¢.—Curious carved Indian Bracelet, 
3s. 6¢.—Japanese Cabinet on stand, with drawers, 
8s. 6d.—Curious New Zealand Fish-hook, 2s.— 
Indian Seed Purse, 2s—Curious ancient Egyptian 
God, 4s. 6¢.—Reprints of the Zimes, Is. the set.— 
All free on receipt of P. O. Order, by post or G. E. 
Railway. Or will exchange for coins or rare foreign 
stamps.—E, Skinner, 7, Heigham Terrace, Dereham 
Road, Norwich. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Lancashire or 
Cheshire. Best price given. —N. Heywood, 3, Mount 
Street, Manchester. 
aa Seventeenth Century Tokens.—C. E. Fewster, 

ull. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Wales and Border 
Counties, especially Herefordshire, or with issuer’s name 
VORE or VOARE.—J. W. Lloyd, Kington. 

Lincolnshire Seventeenth Century Tokens,—James 
G. Nicholson, 80, Acombe Street, Greenheys, Man- 
chester. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio. Complete sets, or any odd volumes.— 
Tradesman’s Tokens (17th century)of Surrey.—George 
C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Jim Bunt.—Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 
1864, coloured plates.—Sir Jahleel Brenton’s Life, by 
his Son.—History of a Ship (Orr and Son).—Heath’s 
Gallery of British Engravings, part 68.—R. H., 15, 
Brooklyn Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 

Newbigging’s Rossendale, large or small paper, 
and Tim Bobbin, any edition, for cash.—H. Gray, 10, 
Maple Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Vols. 3, 4 and 6, Walpole’s Letters (Bentley's 
Collective Edition, 1840) ; also Vol. 6, Cunningham's 
British Painters, &c. (Family Library) (74). 

Daly’s edition of Rokeby.—Long Ago, for 1873. 
—R. R. Lloyd, St. Peter’s Street, St. Albans. 

An Account of Roman Antiquities discovered at 
Woodchester, by Samuel Lysons, F.R.S., 1797.— 
A. Brown, 40, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens, issued in Wales, 
especially Wrexham or Wrixham. — Edward Row- 
land, Bryn Offa, Wrexham. 

Bigland’s Gloucestershire, parts 1, 3, 6, 8, 9, 10, of 
vol. 2.—The Rector, Bagendon, Cirencester. 





